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_ AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XCII. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








How much feed must I -give my 
hogs to make them gain a pound in 
weight ? 

This question is continually com- 
ing up and is so important that it 
should be discussed until every farm- 
er is familiar with the subject. 

Take corn as a basis and these fig- 
are about correct. A good 
thrifty pig of an average breed of 
hogs will gain in the summer ten 
pounds in weight for every bushel 
of corn consumed. When the weath- 
er gets cold it will gain about eight 
pounds if the average temperature 
does not fall below 45 degrees. When 
it goes below that point and the pig 
an open pen so that it 
does not have any protection, except- 
ing a little straw for bedding, it will 
n&t gain any thing at all when the 
temperature falls below 28 degrees 
F., and will only gain about one 
pound for every 2 degrees F. above 
that point. 

Farmers have long 


ures 


is left out in 


learned 
that hogs kept during hard freezing 


ago 


weather do not gain but oftentimes 
We have of- 


ten noticed this and have abandoned 


actually lose in weight. 








the plan of keeping our bacon hogs | 


later than the 10th of January. 

So any one ean tell about whether 
it pays to buy corn or meat. If corn 
is worth 65 cents a bushel in Chica- 
go hogs will sell on the same market 
for 7% to 8 cents per 
weight. 


pound live 
This is the main reason why 
meat was so high the past summer. 
With a large crop of corn we may ex- 
pect lower prices for meat. 

* * 

We want some tobacco raisers to 
give their experience with the differ- 
ent kinds of Mr. Moye 
might give his experience along this 
line. He lives in what might be 
termed the new tobacco belt. 

* 


tobacco. 


* * 

Do you send children to 
school? If not, why do you keep 
them at home? You know John and 
Mary are growing very fast and soon 
will be grown. How would you like 
to see John treated like the negroes 
last fall when they could not register 
because they could not read and 
write ? 
way. 


your 


He will be treated the same 
The grandfather clause may 
be upset by the courts, but that will 
only make matters worse for the ig- 
norant, 


This is only a very small reason 
why we should educate our children. 
We have resolved to give our chil- 


| dren an education if we do not have 


anything else to give them. Our lot 
so far has been less easy for the lack 
of education, and we know that of 
our children will be far worse if they 
are left to grow into manhood more 
ignorant than we. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





More About the High Point Poultry 
Show. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
We herewith hand you premium 
list of the Second Annual Show of 


The North Carolina Poultry <Asso- | 


ciation to be held in High Point, N. 
C., January 16-20, 1903. 

While the management has thought 
proper to make the entry fees on 
single birds 50 cents and on pens 
$2.00, yet we would eall your atten- 


tion to the greatly increased regular | 


premiums, and the most splendid list 
of specials. 


We have secured the Cox Hall in | 


which to hold our show, located on 


corner of North Main and Washing: | 
the | 
This hall has large | 
windows on all sides and is undoubt- | 


ton Streets which is right in 


heart of the city. 


edly the best lighted show room in 
the State. The hall will be brilliant- 
ly lighted with electricity at night, 
and we have arranged for musical 
and other attractions for each even- 
ing. This will be the last show of 
the season, and here will be assem- 


bled the many prize winners of other | 


shows to fight to a finish the last bat- 
tle. 
Our judges, G. O. Brown and Dr. 


S. T. Lea, are of national reputation, | 


| and the ribbons received from these 





| 


| 





noted judges at this great show will 
be worth many dollars to the owner 
of birds winning them. 

All birds on exhibition at Char- 
lotte Show can leave there the morn- 
ing of 16th and arrive at High Point 
at noon, and will be admitted to 
Show Room provided they have been 
properly entered prior to January 
12. We take great pleasure in stat- 
ing that Gov. Charles B. Ayeock will 
deliver an address on the night of 
the 16th, which we feel sure will be 
highly entertaining. 

The annual meeting of The North 
Carolina Poultry Association will be 
held Saturday night, 17th, and every 
North Carolina poultryman not al- 
ready a member should be present 
and join the Association and thus 
help us bring the Old North State 
to the front as a poultry producing 
State. 

A. E. TATE, President. 

JAS. P. KERR, Secretary. 


| 
| 


| Christmas day. 


Good Farming in Halifax. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Well, Mr. Editor, as I have read | 


so many letters in The Progressive 
Farmer about good farming in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, I would 
like for you to know what some of 
our farmers are doing in old Halifax 
County. I will mention two of them: 

First, Mr. J. E. Glasgow, who 
started a poor boy with no capital. 
Now he owns 1,000 or 1,200 acres of 
good land. It would do any one good 
to go with Mr. Glasgow over his farm 
I went with him to look at his hogs 
He has 27 head in 

that 
made between 4,000 and 5,000 pounds 


his low grounds would have 
of pork if killed then, and they were 
not half done eating up the peas. 
Mr. Glasgow is a progressive farmer, 
and makes a plenty of everything to 
eat—he told me that he cleared $7,000 
on his farm in 1901, and last year 
(1902) about $1,000. 

Next, Mr. J. 


a one-horse farin. 


D. Brown, who has 
He made 10 bales 


| of cotton, $700 of tobaceo sold at | : : 
farming lands await settlement. 


barn door, not strips, 75 bushels of 


field peas, 100 bushels peanuts, 25 
gallons syrup, 30 barrels corn, 6 


stacks of fodder, and of peavine hay 
How is 
If this 


he doesn’t know how much. 
that for a bad crop year? 


escanes the waste basket you will 
hear from me again. 
LEONIDAS. 


Halifax Co., N. C. 





From Guilford. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Wheat has a fine stand here; some 
think it is rather too thick. It looks 
well in Chatham where I saw it and 
it was well put in, lands were well 
prepared. Fine turnips every where 
heard from, and all vegetables have 
been abundant except Irish potatoes. 
Our people do not plant extensively. 
The seasons are so unfavorable some 
years that they are cut short so much 
that many people do not like to take 
Bu 


quantities of 


the risk. t the man that has large 
old straw or pine or 
oak leaves can grow potatoes alinost 
any year if he will plant at the prop- 
er time and then, as they begin to 
come through, let them be covered 
very deep when there is a good sea- 
son in the land. The potatoes plant- 
ed for cultivation should not be plow- 
ed deep but scrape the top surface 
lightly. Be sure in all eases to give 
them a plenty of feed, say 800 to 
1,000 pounds” of 


good high-grade 


| guano to the acre, well stirred. Give | 


good food and plentiful with the 
proper attention. 

You may think this statement too 
soon, but let your plans be in your 
mind long before the time for execu- 
tion. Now is the time to get all 
things ready. Haul in and pile your 
litter near by. As a class, farmers 
study their calling in all its parts 
very little, and I am often surprised 
at the questions asked—how to do 
this and when to plant. Brains and 
labor must go in concert to succeed. 

R. R. MOORE. 


Guilford Co., N. C. 





Agricultural Movement Toward Canada. 


to 
Canada by the thousand. “Free land,” 
once the brightest attraction to the 
United States, may no longer serve to 
attract the here, and 
Canada has become indeed the land 
of promise. 


American farmers are going 


industrious 


In two great movements 


, settlers from this country are going 


to the dominion. One of these move- 
ments is towards the province of On- 
tario, where 25,000,000 acres of good 
The 
American Company. of which W. H. 
Utt, of Chieago, is solicitor, is being 
established to take advantage of this. 
The other great movement is into 
Manitoba. The first is intended to 
draw the farmers of the middle West. 
The second to attract the grain rais- 
ers of the far West. Ilere is a view 
of the forth by a 
Canadian offieral, and it is most sug- 


situation as set 
gestive of changing conditions here: 
“The United States, with reference 
particularly to the middle West, is 
It is 
impossible for these farmers to ob- 
tain the land they cultivate. This 
land is held by the few, the men of 
wealth. 


composed of tenant farmers. 


The farmer, even though he 
were able, cannot purchase the land, 
because the wealthy few will not sell. 
He cannot own his home if he eon- 
tinue in the United States. 
He cannot go elsewhere in the ecoun- 
try and obtain land. 


to live 


All the govern- 
ment properties have taken. 
There farm land in 
America, so-ealled.”—Chicago Rural- 
Voice. 


been 
no available 


Is 


“I think,” said Mr. Dooley, “I 
wouldn’t like to be an iditor, after 
all. I sometimes wonder why they 
don’t come out with a line printed 
acrost th’ first page: ‘We don’t know 
anything about it, an’ we don’t care, 
an’ what business iv ye’ers is it, any- 
how?” “T shud think th’ wurruk 
wuld kill thim,” said Mr. Henessy, 
sadly. “It does,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Manny gr-reat iditors is dead.” 
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SOMETHING NEW IN COTTON STA- 
TISTICS. 


Prompter Service Than Ever Before— 
The Figures Show That 8,005,503 
Bales of 1902 Cotton Were Ginned to 
Dec. 13, or 90.2 Per Cent. of the Crop 
—Monthly Ginning Reports to be 
Secured This Year. 


Washington, January 7.—The Cen- 
the cotton 
ginned from the 1902 crop up to and 
including December 13 last, is 9,311,- 
835 bales, irrespective of shape or 


sus Bureau report on 


weight, equal to 8,905,508, according 


| bales, and according to the canvass- 
‘ing agents 9,654,106 bales of an aver- 
age gross weight of 500 pounds. The 
Census Office assumes no responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of these esti- 
|/mates. This report will be followed 
by a third and final report at the 
end of the ginning season, about 
March 16th, which will distribute the 
crop by counties, segregate upland 
and 
weights of bales. 
In giving out the report Director 
| Merriam made the following state- 
| ment: 





to the commercial counting. This | It seems important to again state, 
is 90.2 per cent of the cron. The re- | in connection with these statistics of 
port follows: | the cotton crop of 1902, that in so 
: a 
rm 4k 
| Bey 
cS) g eA MoS 
o sae ag, SF w 
© ’ x#A ino® moe 
> m W So fo} © ea sm ° 
Sinton 228 Seg mms ‘aor 
States oss eee. 2 so es 
and <q o8 ° 3's Eo £Eo 
Territories. gat eet A a8 RSE 
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PMOL ties 2d sricrehe etaceciero See seeeCee peed: 54,443 6,598 87.9 
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The above statisties of the quanti- 
ty of cotton ginned to December 13th 
are expressed in bales as pressed at 
the ginnecries, irrespective of shape 
or weight. In the total of 9,811,835 
bales there are 812,661 round bales, 
averaging from 240 to 3800 pounds 
each. Counting such round bales as 
half bales, as is the custom in the 
commercial community, the total gin- 
ned to December 18th is 8,905,503. 
By two of the most thorough canves- 
ses this season 32,528 ginneries, ac- 
tive and idle, have been located and 
reported, of which number 30,194 
have been operated for this crop. In 
their December canvass the local spe- 
cial agents ascertained the quantity 
of cotton ginned from the beginning 


of the season to and including De- | 
cember 13th and also secured from '! 


each of the active ginners his esti- 
mate of the quantity of cotton to be 
ginned bv his establishment after 
December 13th. 

The estimate of the percentage of 
the crop ginned is based on the esti- 
mates of 626 canvassing agents, who 
were instructed to confine their esti- 
mates to the territories canvassed by 
them and to the knowledge gained 
therefrom. One estimate therefore 
serves as a check against the other. 
According to the estimate of the gin- 
ners 10.2 »er cent of the crop re- 
mained to be ginned after December 
13th, while, according to the estimate 
of the canvassing agents the percent- 
age was 9.8. Applying these percen- 
tages and the general average bale 
weight obtained from combining 
round and square bales, the crop, ac- 
cording to the ginners, is 9,996,300 





far as they relate to the bales of cot- 
ton ginned to December 138th last, 
they involve no guess work at any 
point, no estimate by anybody, and 
no uncertainty of any kind. They 
represent the exact number of bales 
of cotton that have passed through 
the ginneries. All that has been done 
by the Census Office is to make and 
certify the additions. Anybody is at 





| 
| 
| 


sea island cottons, and _ give | 





crop is now assigned, in the commer- 
cial estimates, to the production of 
the previous year as the commercial 
cotton year ends September Ist. 

The second report will include all 
eotton ginned up to and including 
October 18th, 1903, the date of the 
first report for 1902, enabling an ex- 
act comparison in the two seasons. 
The third report will cover the cot- 
ton ginned up to and including No- 
vember 18th, a period of the utmost 
importance to the growers and manu- 
facturers. The fourth report will 
represent the cotton ginned to De- 
cember 13th. The fifth will be the 
final report. 

It will be seen that this plan con- 
templates. practically a monthly re- 
port during the ginning season of 
1903. If it shall be found that still 
more frequent reports are desirable, 
the Census Office will be prepared 
to make them for the crop of 1904. 





Agricultural Conditions in Alamance 
County. 


The report of the party which 
made the Alamance County Soil Sur- 
vey contains the following reference 
to agricultural conditions in that see- 
tion: 

The farms of Alamance County 
vary in size from a few to more than 
a thousand acres, the average being 
125 acres; but since many farmers 
own more than one farm, the average 


|number of acres to the landowner 
considerably exceeds this average. 
There is little doubt that smaller 





liberty to examine the whole process | 


adopted by the Census Office in hand- 
ling these returns. 
| resent 


The. returns rep- 
the ginning operations of 
every ginning establishment which 
has handled any portion of the 
growth of 1902. 


The report is made at a time so | 
| loam, which occupies the northeast- 


near the close of the ginning season 


in 500-pound bales. It seems prob- 


able that the final report, to be issued 


estimates of the total erop which 
are submitted from two sources in 


ginned to December 13th. 
of the American cotton crop that 


season’s growth has been placed in 
possession of the public at so early 
a date, or within a date five months 
as early. 


ports in connection with the crop of 
1903. Its first report will cover all 
the cotton ginned, of the year’s 





This portion of each year’s 


mation of the growth of the year, | 


connection with the figures of cotton | 


as to permit a very close approxi- | 


about March 16th next, will not show | 
a variation of 50,000 bales from the | 


This is the first time in the history | 


farms with a more intensive system 


| of cultivation would prove more prof- 


itable than the present system, but 
as long as land is worth only from 
$3 to $40 an acre, according to loeca- 
tion and improvements, with an aver: 
age price of from $8 to $10, the temp- 
tation to own a great deal of it, and 
to spread his energies over many 
acres, is too great for the average 
agriculturist to resist. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


The principal crops grown in the 
area surveyed are wheat, corn, to- 
baceo, and oats, with cotton, clover, 
grass, and cowpeas of secondary im- 
portance. On the Durham sandy 


ern part of the county, tobacco, al- 
though formerly more extensively 
grown, is still the principal product 
and the money crop. A greater di- 
versity is now being practiced, and 
the farmers are producing year by 
year more of the commodities needed 
for home use. Wheat, corn, and oats 
are grown over the entire area, but 
are best suited to, and more profita- 
bly raised on, the Cecil clay. The 


| best farmers practice crop rotation. 


definite and exact knowledge of the | 


A two-year rotation is used in the to- 
bacco belt, corn or wheat being alter- 
nated with the tobacco. Some think 
a longer rotation better, and a three 








| and five year rotation is more gener- | 
ally practiced on the Cecil clay. In | 


The Census Office is already per- | 
fecting plans for more frequent re- 


growth, up to and including Septem- | 
ber Ist. 


the three-year rotation wheat is fol- | 


lowed by clover and that by corn. The 
five-year scheme provides for grass 
and pasture two years, then wheat, 
followed by corn and oats. Some of 


| the best farmers consider the latter 


the most satisfactory rotation. 
Trucking is unimportant here, as 
there is little demand for truck prod- 
ucts in the home markets. Fruits 
are grown and nearly every farmer 
has an orchard, but very little fruit 
is marketed. A majority of the 
farms are owned and tilled by the 
farmers themselves, use im- 
proved machinery to some extent and 
employ some day labor. Both white 
and black labor is employed, at a 
cost of from $8 to $10 a month and 
board. In order to obtain the most 
profitable results from negro labor, 
it is necessary to have an experienced 
man to direct the work. 
THE TENANT SYSTEM 


who 


Much of the land is cultivated un- 
der the tenant system—practiced to 
some extent throughout the county. 
The tenant usually pays a certain 
percentage of the crop grown for 
the use of the land, and the land- 
owner may furnish the stock and sub- 
sistence to his tenant; in which ease 
a larger part of the crop is reserved 
by the owner. In arrangements of 
this sort the rent is customarily 
about one-half. This system does not 
tend toward the best husbandry of 
the land, but rather to the ecultiva- 
tion of only the better parts of the 


farms, leaving the poorer fields 
abandoned and unimproved. There 


are a few large and fertile farms in 


the county which are managed or 


tenanted by skilled farmers. These 
farms are being improved contin- 


ually, besides returning good profits 
to their owners. 

A vast amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer is used in Alamance County. 
It most eases a complete fertilizer is 
bought, but some of the best farmers 
ure experimenting and buying only 
those constituents which they find 
the soil needs, and which they can 
net supply by plowing under legumi- 
nous crops. 

FARM IMPROVEMENTS. 


The farms in Alamance County 
are not generally incumbered. Many 
of them have neatly built and painted 
frame buildings and good barns and 
outhouses. As a rule, however, the 
barns are small and inexpensive, and 
the farm implements comparatively 
few and of old patterns. Fairly good 
grades of farm animals are kept, and 
here and there considerable interest 
is taken in growing pedigreed stock. 
A few small dairies were noticed. 

While there are some fertile and 


| well-improved farms in the area, the 
greater part of the land is not now 


in a high state of cultivation, though 
it is evident that conditions are im- 
proving. There are striking exam- 
better hus- 
bandry in the Cecil clay area. Farms 


ples of the results of 


that a few years ago were poorly cul- 
tivated and unpro- 
duetive, with many washed and aban- 


comparatively 


| doned fields, are to-day in a high 


state of cultivation, with all aban- 
doned places reclaimed and capable 
of producing the highest yields of 
the crops suited to that soil type. 
The North Carolina Railway, run- 
ning through the center of the coun- 
ty in an eastward and westward di- 
rection, has been an important stim- 





oe 


° 
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ulus in the development of its indus- 
tries and the promotion of its pros- 
perity. Alamance County 
500 miles of publie roads. 


contains 
These are 
almost entirely of dirt, yet they are 


in fairly good condition the greater | 


portion of the year. Modern road 
machinery has been introduced, and 


some of the more important roads are 


being graded, straightened, and ma- | 


eadamized. Much money is also be- 
ing expended in the construction of 
iron bridges across the larger 
streams. 

THE ABANDONED FIELDS 


Throughout Alamance County one 
finds abandoned fields. The extent 
of such land is greatest in the north- 
ern and southeastern portions of the 
county, and in all probably 
amounts to 15 per cent of the area 
of cleared land. In the northern see- 
tion the abandonment 


parts 


has taken 


place in quite recent years, the land | 
having been cleared since the close | 


of the war and eultivated in tobaeeo 


until the fall in price made its pro- | 


duction of 


uncertain profit, under ex- 
isting cultural and social conditions. 
The establishment of 


mills in the region, with the conse- 


many cotton 


quent sharp demand for operatives, | 


has also taken many laborers from 
the fields, especially of the tenant 
class. In the southeastern part of 


the county the abandonment of the 


fields took place soon after the war, | 
and’is directly traceable to the sear- | 


city of labor consequent upon the 


loss of life in the war, the liberation | 


of the slaves, and the attraction of 
farmers to those parts of the county 
better suited to the production of 
bright tobaceo. In some parts of the 
land 


strong soil and can be improved eas- 


county this abandoned 


ily. Social conditions, not lack of 


fertility, have frequently been the | 


cause of the cessation of cultivation. 
Considerable lumbering has been 
done in the county, especially along 


the railroads, but there yet remains 


some heavily timbered land in the 
northwestern section and on Cane 
Creek Mountains. The forests are 


almost entirely of hard woods, oak 


predominating, with some hickory 
and dogwood. 

Alamanee County possesses good 
agricultural resources, which are at 
+ 
Those 


of her farmers who are progressive, 


present largely undeveloped. 


who use modern machinery, and who 
keep in touch with the latest agricul- 
tural methods, have their farms in a 
high state of cultivation and make 
money, With equal investment and 
the exercise of the same skill and en- 
ergy many other farms in this area 
could be brought to the same high 


plane of productiveness. 





Mr. 'T. J. Shannon has received | 
from West Virginia a earload of 


Aberdeen Angus and Ilereford cat- 
tle. Both these breeds are very large 
and are grown especially for beef. 
The Angus is coal black and of huge 
frame. He has thirteen of these, all 
of which are without horns and ex- 
actly alike, without a light spot on 
them. The Hereford is of red color, 
varying with oceasional white stripes. 
Mr. Shannon will breed these two 
varieties.—Monroe Journal. 


is a | 


| SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES IN FARM- 
ING. 





| A Few Fundamental Facts to Keep in 
| Mind the Whole Year Through. 


To, tell the same old story year 
after year with such amendments and 
additions seem necessary 

| from time to time, and to tell it in 
such a way as to have the charm of 


as may 


discovery, is the province and mis- 
sion of the agricultural editor, even 
| as it is the mission of the preacher 
to tell the old, old story from year 
to year in such a way as to freshen 
the memory of the saint, bring con- 
viction to the sinner, and develop 


$ character in all who hear it. It is 
| fortunate for both preacher and 
| editor that this is so, else after 


preaching their several gospels once, 
| twice, or twenty times, their occu- 
pation, like that of Othello, would 
Therefore, in this, our first 
| issue in the new year, we must begin 
again at the commencement and pre- 


| be gone. 


sent 
| manner possible the first principles 


life. For broad as is the field of 
modern agriculture, the first lesson 
is, how to grow grain and grass, a 
simple problem, indeed, to the man 
| who already knows it all, but full of 
hidden mysteries and unsolved prob- 
lems to the real student of agricul- 
ture. 


the ground is frozen and all plant 
life dormant, and see as far as we 
ean what conditions are essential to 
vegetable life. 

Light, heat, and moisture, these 


or rather the God of nature, gives 
in such measure as He pleases from 
year to year, and these determine 
Of these we 
really get only what the plant can 
use, and there is no better test of 
the skill of the farmer than his abili- 
ty to use the maximum of this raw 
material which nature provides. 


the vossible harvest. 


Before the plant can use the sun- 
light and heat, it must depend on 
the stored fertility of the soil; must, 
in faet, depend on it more or less all 
through its life. This stored fertili- 

| tv is the contribution of the farmer 


in the plainest and simplest. 


connected with the growth of plant | 


are the raw materials which nature, 


| 
| 


novelty and the freshness of a new | 





Let us look into it now while | 


| to plant growth, not that he has ere- | 


| ated it, but simply came into pos- 
| session of it by rent or purchase. 
The whole problem of grain growing 
is how to handle the soil, how to per- 
fect its physieal condition that the 
roots of the plant shall have full use 


of the stored fertility and the leaves | 


| and stalks the fullest use of the air 
and sun. 

All this seems simple enough when 
it is said or written, but to do it al- 
| ways or at all in any full proportion, 
that is quite another matter. Gen- 
tle reader, you will find it so from 
To 


put the soil in the best physical con- 


April even unto July this year. 


dition possible is the chief end of 


all tillage, whether plowing, disking, 
harrowing, or rolling, and in all these 


| preparations the farmer has the op- 


two, three, or four feet deep every | 
year, and he is a wise man who, when | 
he has a tough sod, hitches on to this 
great plow and pulverizes the sod | 
and saves his own labor and that of | 
his team. 

But first the farmer must know 
what he wants to do, must get a 
clear idea of the perfect seed-bed, 
which is such a disposition of the 
soil particles as will give free scope 
for root development and at the 
same time not break capillary con- 
nection with the stored water from 
the winter’s snows and the spring 
rains in the earth below. Then se- 
lect such tools as are best adapted 
in the ever varying season to secure 
the desired result. In this choice 
the line between the skilled and un- 
skilled farmer is clearly drawn, the 
unskilled working blindly without a 
clear idea either of what he should 
do or the best means of doing it, the 





other knowing just what he wants 
to do and doing it with the minimum 
of effort. 

The seed-bed, however, is not the 
only thing. The selection of the seed 
is of scarce less importance. Two 
points are essential in selecting the 
seed; first, to get the variety best 
adapted to the conditions of soil and 


Progress at the A. & M. College. 


The following extracts from Presi- 


| dent Winston’s report to the General 


Assembly on the condition of the 


| A. and M. College show decided and 


very gratifying progress along agri- 
cultural lines: 


TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURE. 


The college recognizes agricul- 
ture as the chief interest of our peo- 
ple and strives especially to promote 
agricultural education. For this 
purpose the following agencies are 
maintained: 

1. A complete four-vears course 
agricultural instruction, with gex 
eral culture. 

2. A two-years course,devoted main- 
ly to practical instruction in agri- 
culture. 

3. A winter course in dairying and 
agriculture, for actual farmers and 
farm boys and girls. 

4. A summer school of agriculture, 
nature study, and manual training, 
for rural school-teachers and farm 
boys and girls. 


5. Rural science and biological 


| clubs among the students, for study 


cljmate, whether in yield or adapta- | 


tion to the season or soil. 


They spend their labor, for example, 
either in growing the kind of corn 
that will not mature in an ordinary 
season in that latitude, or one that 
while maturing will not yield that 
full erop that the soil would pro- 
duce, maturing so-earlv that the 
farmer does not have the use of his 
land through the entire crop-growing 
Or, they produce a variety 
that has too much offal; that is, too 
much cob. 

Again, many farmers fail because 
they plant seed well enough adapted 
to the soil and climate, but of low 
germinating power, or of such low 
vitality that it cannot resist the hard 
whether of drouth, or 
eold, or wet, or heat, which are liable 
to come during almost any season. 


season. 


conditions, 


It is just | 


sre that many farme Il down. | 
here that man; rs fall down. | to pay for student labor on the farm. 


Then comes in the question of | 


after-cultivation in which two points 
must be clearly kept in view; one, 
the perfecting of the seed-bed if for 
any reason its preparation has been 
deficient, and maintaining it if for 
any reason it has been injured by 
drouth or flood, and the other that 
of securing for 
full monopoly of the soil. For weeds 
are competitors with the crop for 
The farmer does 
not thrive by growing weeds, all of 


the use of the land. 


| which are cumberers of the soil, some 


of them actualy poisonous to crops, 
all of them using the moisture and 
sunlight, and these must be kept 


| down at all hazards and the crop per- 
mitted to have the complete monoply | 


| methods at all, but principles. 


| portunity, if he will embrace it, of | 


being a co-worker with God. 


| not the frost His great plow with 


For is | 


of the soil. 

Now, with all this we have not told 
how to do any of the things men- 
tioned as necessary to be done, for in 
this article we are not discussing 
To 
diseuss the methods will be our work 
during the season, but just now we 
wish our readers to get a clear con- 
ception of first principles.—From the 
New Year’s number 


'which Ile subsoils this great valley | Farmer. 








the crop itself the | 


ot Wallace’s | 


and discussion of farm problems. 

6. One hundred and twenty scholar- 
ships, conferring free tuition and 
room rent, exclusively for agricultu- 
ral students. 

7. Two thousand dollars annually 


8. Special prizes for agricultural 
students doing the most work during 
the year. 

These efforts to promote agricul- 
ture have been very successful. The 
number of students in agriculture 
has increased in two years from 17 
to 92. By January it will probably 
be 150. 

AGRICULTURAL BUILDING NEEDED 

The college is without a suitable 
building for agriculture. The pres- 
ent equipment is entirely inadequate. 
The barn and dairy are small, anti- 
quated, and worn out. The Board 
of unanimously re- 
auested that $50,000 be appropriated 
for this purpose, and have prepared 


Trustees have 


a memorial on the subject to the 


General Assembly. Such a building 


| will provide the college with eauip- 


agricultural instruction 
somewhat commensurate with the 
great agricultural interests of the 
State. A suitable site is available 
just onnosite the State Fair grounds. 
The college now owns sufficient land 


ment for 


for its present farming needs. The 
Board of Trustees, with consent 
of the Governor and Couneil of 


State, have recently purchased the 
Crawford farm, a very desirable 
tract of land adjoining and jutting 
Notes for 
this purchase were given amounting 
to $10,000 on ten year’s time.” 


into the college farm. 





“Willie,” asked the teacher, “how 
many days are there in a year?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five and 
a fourth,”- promptly answered Wil- 
lie. 

“How can there be a fourth of a 
day ¢” asked the teacher. 

“Why,” replied Willie, “that’s the 
Fourth of July.”—Catholic Tele- 
graph. 
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GENERAL NEW 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
Anti-Trust Legislation, the Duty on 
Coal, and the Canal Situation. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The most important recent devel- 
opment in both House and Senate is 
the prominece which the trust agita- 


session. When it came to the Sen- 
ate, however, that body, following 
the tactics used in regard to the 
Cuban reciprocity bill of last session, 


| would say that it was ridiculous to 


| had consumed all the time, and now 


tion has assumed, a prominence ma- | 


terially aided by the President and 
his Attorney-General, and perhaps 
not less promoted by the econserva- 
tive Chairman of the Committee on 
Judiciary, Senator Hoar. Senator 
Hoar has introduced a long anti- 
trust bill, and the Attorney-General 
has forwarded to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee his opinion as to the legisla- 
tion necessary for the control of the 
trusts. As if to confirm the opinions 
of the Attorney-General and furnish 
evidence of his approval, the Presi- 
dent caused to be given out at the 
White House a summary of the 
facts set forth by Mr. Knox. 

Sentiment in the House is hard 
to gauge, but that it is undergoing 
a material change is clearly evident. 
Some weeks ago, as was stated in 
these letters, Chairman Jenkins of 
the Judiciary Committee regarded 
nearly all anti-trust legislation as 
impracticable; and, while he did not 
say so, it appeared that no anti-trust 
bill would be forthcoming from his 
committee. Yesterday Mr. Jenkins 
told your correspondent that he 
would not stand in the way of such 
a bill, and that he believed one would 
be framed and probably passed by 
the House. Other members of the 
House, and especially Mr. Littlefield, 
chairman of the sub-committee to 
which all trust measures have been 
referred, speak with the greatest 
confidence and assert that the House 
will pass a measure in accord with 
the views of the President and Mr. 
Knox. 


In the light of the facts stated, 
the casual observer would certainly 
say there will be anti-trust legisla- 
tion, but a careful canvass of the 
leaders of the Senate reveals 
fact that they are largely of the 
opinion that there will be no such 
enactment. While these statesmen 
will not permit their names to be 
used, they are the men who domi- 





| the last resting place of so many 


the | 


the United 
States to act with precipitation in so 
important a matter. It would take 
time for consideration and debate, 
and no time was left. The House 


expect the Senate of 


expected the Senate to act precipi- 
tately. Such a proposition was too 
preposterous for consideration. The 
matter would have to go over until 
the long session. But the question | 
remains, If the Senate adopts this 
will the President call 
extra session? 


course, an 


* * 

Senator Quay remains confident 
and obdurate. The Statehood bill 
has right-of-way every day after 2 
o’clock, and he and his lieutenants | 
will yield to no other measure. He | 
says that sooner or later the opposi- | 
tion will have to yield; he will not. 
In the meantime, a large number of 
important measures are pressing for 
consideration, notably the army or- 
ganization bill, just passed by the | 
House, the militia reorganization 
bill, to which some time has already 
been devoted. the immigration bill, 
and the Cuban treaty. The ratifica- 
tion of the latter is conceded by 
nearly all its former opponents, and 
it is not believed there will be any 
great delay in securing an executive 
session for its consideration. 

¥* * * 


The coal situation is also serving 
as a hook on which to hang some 
very interesting speeches and some 
new and_ effective bills. Senator 
Lodge has introduced a bill suspend- 
ing the duty on anthracite coal for 
ninety days. The measure is doubt- 
less lost in the cabinet of the Fi- | 
nance Committee, which has proved 


well-meant measures, but the subject 
will not down. Senator, Culberson 
has introduced a bill placing anthra- | 
cite on the free list, and Senator 
Vest, almost bed-ridden and physi- 
cally feeble to the last degree, but | 


| extraordinarily vigorous in intellect, | 


nate the Senate and who rarely or | 


never make a mistake in their judg- 
ment as to what the Senate will do. 
So strong have they been in their 
confidential assertions of this belief 
that there is already a rumor of the 
President’s calling an extra session 
to enact such legislation as he and 
the Attorney-General 
sary. 
will not dare to do so, as that would 
be setting his judgment against that 
of the leaders of his party. 


deem neces- 


Even 


These same leaders say he | gince my last letter. 


/a humanitarian 
| feeble old men and women and little 
| children actually suffering from cold, 


| legislation from 


made an impassioned and dramatic | 
speech on the subject of the latter 
bill on Tuesday. The Senator as- 
serted that the measure should not 
be regarded from a partisan but from 
standpoint. With 


it was no time for looking at such 
the party view- 


point. 
* + * 


There has been no change in re- | 
gard to the Panama Canal situation | 
The Secretary 


| of State claims that he has offered | 


| all he is warranted for the privileges 


Senators who are in close touch with | 


Mr. Roosevelt do not believe he will 
do it. 

One of the best informed Senators 
said yesterday that the 


House would, after much effort, en- 
act a trust bill in some form, but its 
enactment would come late in the 


desired, and Mr. Herran, the Colom- | 
bian Minister, says he is awaiting 
advices from his government. Mean- 


| while, there are those in Congress 


program | 
would probably be as follows: the | 


who are becoming impatient, and it 
is not improbable that Congressional 
action may ensue shortly and unex- 
pectedly, with a view to hastening | 
the tedious progress of diplomacy. | 

A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 10, 1903. 





| now 


| thropic 


| learning, or co-operate with other 
| associations or corporations to the 


| chase and manage property, to in- 
| vest its funds, to accept and admin- 


_ the purposes for which it is incorpo- 
| rated. 


| board and Mr. Peabody, treasurer. It 
|has been doing in a small way the | 
| work that it hopes soon to do on a 


| Rockefeller, Jr. 


' went at the request of his father, | 


| West. 


| be 


General Education Board Will Spend 
$1,000,000 Annually. 


The General Education Board has | 
at Wasb- | 
The Senate passed the bill | 


been incorporated 
ington. 
last April and the House last week. 


| The trustees and incorporators are: | 


William H. Baldwin, Jr., J. L. M. | 


| raise for public education in that 


Curry, Frederick T. Gates, Daniel 


C. Gilman, Morris K. Jesup, Robert | 


C. Ogden, Walter H. Page, George 
Foster Peabody and Albert Shaw. 
The board was formed nearly a 
year ago by a number of philan- 
men, after a trip made 
through the South, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, had 
convinced them of the need of 
greater educational facilities there. 
The bill makes it a National institu- 
tion, with a somewhat larger scope, 
incorporating it for general educa- 
tional purposes, with power to build, 
improve, enlarge or equip buildings 
for elementary or primary, indus- 


| trial, technical, normal and training 


schools, or higher institutions of 


same end. It is authorized to pur- 


ister any trust of money or of real 
or personal estate for any educa- 
tional purpose within its objects, and 
to assign or give any or all of its 
property, real or personal, to any 
society or corporation for anv of 


The general offices of the 
board are to be in Washington. 
Mr. Baldwin is chairman of the 





very much larger scale. 


Two years ago, when Mr. Ogden | 
took a party through the South to | 


| school tax. 





Philippines by 


100 men of wealth who will agree 
to subscribe $10,000 a year. 

“Our plan is to improve the pub- 
lie schools. For the present we are 
devoting our work to the South, be- 
cause there we find the most need. 
We agree to give twice as much as 
the people of any town there will 


place, and we insist also on a local 
We have already assisted 
the Normal School at Knoxville, the 
University Normal at Athens, and 
a number of smaller schools through 
North Carolina; but that is only a 
beginning. This we have done large- 
ly by the subscriptions of just the 
members of the board. The Southern 
Education Board conducts the prop- 
aganda for us among the people of 
the South, and we supply the money, 
the two boards being largely made 
up of the same gentlemen.”—New 


York Sun. 





The New Year’s reception at the 
White House was one of the most 
brilliant events in Washington’s re- 
cent social 


history. Nearly seven 


| thousand people attended, and Presi- 


dent Roosevelt gave a cordial hand- 
shake to all callers, prolonging the 
reception more than half an hour 
beyond the fixed limit in order that 
all might be received. 

If existing plans carry. some time 
next month the President will send 
to the Senate the nomination of 
Governor Taft to be an Asociate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court to sueceed Justice Shiras, who 
is expected to retire during that. 
month. Governor Taft will be sue- 
ceeded as Civil Governor of the 
ten. Luke Wright, 


|} at present Viec-Governor, and the 
| latter place will be filled by the ap- 


pointment of W. W. Rockhill, the 


inspect its educational facilities, one | Present Director of the Bureau of 
. » oT ve > » _ , 
of the members of it was John D. | American Republics. 


Mr. Rockefeller 


who has since shown a great ded | 
of interest in the movement, and, | 
like a number of other men, has con- 
tributed to the funds. 

The Sun learns that thus far the | 
board has expended at the rate of | 


| about $100,000 a year, but hopes to | 
| spend a million a year. Mr. Rocke- | 


feller has practically given it assur- | 
ances that it will not lack for money. | 
His desire is that no quarter or sect 
of the South shall be without gen- | 
eral educational facilities equal if | 
possible to those of the North and | 


Regarding the objects of the in- 


' corporation of the board by Con- | 


gress, one of the trustees said last 
night: 

“We have decided upon this course 
to attract greater attention to the 
work we have undertaken, to give 





There is clearly outlined difference 
of opinion between the President and 
the members of the Congressional 
Naval Committees in regard to an 
increase in the present strength of 
the navy. Chairman Foss, of the 
Ilouse committee, stands for a grad- 
ual inerease, the addition of two 
first-class battleships by each Con- 
Senator Hale, of the Senate 
committee, has outlined his 
views beyond a general opposition to 


gress. 


not 


Secre- 
tary Moody, with the warm endorse- 


any inerease at this session. 


ment of the President, has appeared 


before the House committee, and 


will go before the Senate committee 


and advocate the immediate con- 


| struction of six new ships, but there 
| is grave doubt if the views of the 


| the body a greater degree of perma- | 


nency, and one in which people with | 


money to give can have greater con- 
fidence. It is our hope that money 


our aim 


more if we can get it. That seems 


| a lot of money, but we hope to get 


| President will prevail even to the ex- 


tent of securing an appropriation 


for two ships at this session. 





Senator Gorman, Judge Parker, of 


| New York, and Mr. Olney, -former 


_ will be left to the board, and it will | 
also to raise and ex- | 
| pend $1,000,000 a year at least, and 


Secretary of State, are mentioned by 
Representative as the 
three men from whom the next Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate will be 
chosen. The Tennesseean declares 
that the tariff wjll form the issue. 


Richardson 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

Troy Examiner: Teachers for the 

in this 

Well prepared teachers are 


public schools are scarce 
county. 
in demand, and this should be an in- 
to prepare 
themselves thoroughly for this pro- 
fession. 

Salisbury Sun: Unity Township 
School District No. 4 is the first in 
this county to vote a special school 
tax. The held this week 
resulted in an overwhelming majori- 
ty for an additional tax of 60 cents 
on the poll and 20 cents on the $100 
worth of real and personal property. 


duecement for teachers 


election 


New Bern Journal: Forty thou- 
sand birds were killed recently on 
the North Carolina coast for milli- 
nery purposes. They were mostly 
sandpipers. A society of ornitholo- 
gists recently met in Philadelphia 
More 
strict laws regarding the killing of 
song-birds are needed. 


where this report was made. 


The Washington Gazette and Mes- 
senger notes that a movement is al- 
ready on foot to fittingly celebrate 
the 200th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the town of Bath in 1905. 
Bath is the oldest town in the State. 
and “it oceunies,” says the Gazette. 
“the same position in the early his- 
tory of North Carolina that James- 
town does to the State of Virginia.” 
Herald: Dr. H. F. Lin- 
scott, a member of the faculty of the 
University, died at his home in 
Chapel Hill Tuesday morning, at an 
early hour. He had been extremely 
ill but a short while, and his death 
was a great surprise and shock to all 
of his numeious friends. Quite a 
number of deer are being killed in 
Granville County this season—more 
than for years. It is nothing un- 
usual for one of these animals to 
be brought into the city over the 
Oxford and Clarksville road. 


Durham 





Mooresville Enterprise: Mr. J. K. 
Valley, who is engaged in getting 
out poplar timber for shipment, has 
brought to this place for loading a 
large number of the logs, several of 
which contain about 1600 feet of 
lumber. The entire lot will average 
1,200 feet to the log. These big logs 
will be shipped to a firm in Glasgow, 
Seotland, where they will be con- 
certed into various wares and into 
the little wooden cups that are used 
by the merchants all over this coun- 
try for vessels in which butter, lard, 
ete., is measured and weighed. 


Colonel Olds: In May, 1899, Dr. 
C. P. Ambler, of Asheville, and Judge 
William R. Day, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
went trout fishing in the beautiful 
“Sapphire country.” So impressed 
was Judge Day with the beauty of 
the scenery, the grandeur of the for- 
ests and the mountains, and the rare 
beauty of the artificial lakes which 
give the name of that region, that 
he readily fell in with Dr. Ambler’s 
idea that the National Government 
should step in to secure control of 


| 
| 





time in its natural condition. Forest 
and Stream, a well-known weekly, 
says that from that fishing excursion 
dates the great movement to estab- 
lish the Appalachian Park. Forest 
and Stream has further to say: “The 
outlook is bright for favorable ac- 
tion by Congress at the coming ses- 

The Appalachian Park prom- 
to be an assured fact. When 
the full history of the movement 
which led to its establishment shall 
be written, the first chapter must be 
begun with that chance Sapphire 
angling trip which proved to be so 
momentous.” 


sion. 


ises 


Lumberton Robesonian: At the 
election held in Sterling’s Township, 
in the Bloomingdale district, for the 


-purpose of securing additional tax 


levy for public schools, those favor- 
ing the inerease carried the day. In 
the Bethesda district the election was 
lost by six votes. It is, however, 
gratifying to know that even in this 
district, of the votes cast there were 
more for than against the tax. The 
difficulty was that the voters didn’t 
turn out. Bloomingdale’s good ex- 
ample will be followed by other dis- 
tricts in the county. 


Greensboro Reeord: Hon. Lucius 
F. ©. Garvin, who has 
elected Governor of Rhode Island, 
is a Democrat and lived in Greens- 
before the war. His mother 
came here from Knoxville, where the 
now Governor was born, his father 
dying when he was six years old, 
and married the late Wash. McCon- 
nell. She was a teacher in Greens- 
boro Female College. Mr. Garvin 
went to school at New Garden, but 
lett here before the war and after- 
wards served in the Union Army. 
Many still living here remember Mr. 
He is now 61 years of age. 


just been 


boro 


Craivin, 


There are 293 newspapers in this 
State. Of these, 28 are dailies—9 
morning, 19 evening, with a total cir- 
culation of 45,575, or an average of 
only 1,700 each. There are 180 week- 
lies, with 266,461 circulation, an av- 
erage of 1,480 each. There are 20 
semi-weeklies, with 26,730 circula- 
tion; 44 monthlies, 61,175; 8 semi- 
monthlies, 28,025; 5 annuals, 198,- 
350 (four of them almanacs). There 
are 142 Democratic, 17 Republican, 
22 independent, 3 Populist, 9 Baptist, 
4 Methodist, 5 Presbyterian, 12 edu- 
cational, 2 literary, 4 medical, 2 ag- 
ricultural, 2 textile, 1 industrial. 


Exchange: The figures concerning 
the consolidation of publie school 
districts, made public by State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
Joyner this week, are important. 
There were reported as being in ex- 
istence on October ist, 5,447 white 
school districts, 2,885 colored and 21 
Croatan, a total of 7,853, which is 
a decrease of 262 since July 1st last. 


This shows splendid work for a 
three-months period. It means for 
the consolidated districts better 


teachers, because they can be better 
paid; better school-houses, longer 


terms, and, in general, a stride for- 
ward in the grade of public instruc- 
Let this good work go on. 


tion. 


| 





| the region and preserve it for all | Next week Prof. T. Gilbert Pear- 


son, of Greensboro, the Secretary of | 
the Audobon Society, will leave for | 
the North Carolina coast, to look | 
after the protection of birds during | 
the building season next spring and 
summer. That is the time when the 
bird murderers, the most ruthless of 
slayers, shoot the terns and gulls and 
other coast birds, to sell their skins 
to New York feather dealers. The 
Audobon Society will this year have 
game wardens on the various islands 
and other breeding places, and break 
up this sort of thing. If the Legis- 
lature will only make some needed 
changes in the law regarding protec- 
tion, and if (most important of all) 
the local officers will enforce the law, 
the best results will follow. Millions 
of birds have been slain on the coast, 
the old ones shot mainly for the 
feathers, while their young starved to 
death. It is a very pitiful thing. 
And there were North Carolinians 
among those murderers. The writer 
knows one who feels compunctions 
of conscience for what he has done. 


Charlotte Observer: A minister 
who was rising to the highest rank in 
his church was the late Rev. Dr. 
D. GC. Rankin, editor of the Mis- 
sionary, a magazine of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, who died in 
Seoul, Corea, while traveling in the 
East. He was a native of Guilford 
County, and it is said that his am- 
bitions were aroused and his life 
moulded, in a large degree, by Dr. 
Calvin H. Wiley, the father of the 
modern’ public-school system in 
North Carolina. That great educa- 
tor was not only working in behalf 
of the school system in general, but 
he had an eye ever alert to find schol- 
ars in embryo. Another man who 
“discovered” a boy destined to make 
a name for himself in this State ‘is 
Rev. R. L. Patton, now of High 
Point, formerly of Morganton, and 
the lad is Artist Randall, in the front 
rank of portrait painters, and who 
walked all the way from the western 
part of the State to Chapel Hill, 
where he worked his way through to 
graduation. 





Telephones in Edgecombe County. 


Recently one or more of the State 
papers suggested that Union County 
was better supplied with telephones 
than any other county. If Edge- 
combe is not the best, the Southerner 
is much mistaken. 

Only one township out of the four- 
teen is without a telephone—No. 14. 
Only one village throughout the 
county, Sharpsburg, is without one. 
In whatever section of the county 
one goes he is never more than three 
or four miles from a telephone. Not 
only is every village and hamlet so 
provided, but in the county a score 
or more farms have telephones con- 
nected with the main system. 

There are exchanges, exclusive of 
this place and Rocky Mount, at Bat- 
tleboro, Whitakers, Dr. Speight’s, 
Lancasters and Crisp. Edgecombe | 
is not behind in many things. Just | 
now a peanut factory will kriock an- 
other ancient bump off.—Tarboro 
Southerner. 





THE 1902 DEATH ROLL. 

North Carolina Lost a Large Number of 
Leading Men During the Past Year. 
Every passing year marks the pass- 

ing away of men in all the ranks of 

life. North Carolina is poorer than 
when the year 1902 opened, because 
of the death of some of its brightest 
sons. No list has been kept in this 
office, but among the more promiment 

North Carolinians who died during 

the past year are: Gen. T. F. Toon, 

James W. Tufts, Wiley Rush, M. O. 

Hammond, Judge Augustus M. 

Moore, Maj. A. Weill, Stephen Ven- 

able, J. S. Cooper, Judge David 

Schenck, Judge John Gray Bynum, 

Rey. A. A. Marshall, D.D., Dr. W. C. 

Benbow, Maj. E. P. McKissick. W. K. 

A. Williams, E. K. Proctor, Jr., J. J. 

Cooke, J. C. Black, Capt. J. H. Me- 

Rae, Maj. Graham Daves, W. C. 

Fields, V. B. Batchelor, Col. A. W. 

Shaffer, L. C. Southerland, Dr. A. S. 

Atwater, Rev. W. C. Norman, Maj. 

James Harris, Col. F. W. Foster, 

Rev. Weston R. Gales, W. S. Her- 

bert, J. J. Jackson, Zeb Wilson, Pro- 

fessor lLinscott—News and Ob- 
server. 





The State’s Finances. 


The State Treasurer’s report was 
put in circulation today. It shows 
that the deficit for the years 1901-’02 
on the appropriations was $287,186, 
but the amount owed by institutions 
is $149,632, and there is also the 
$200,000 borrowed early in 1902 from 
a New York bank, making a total 
of $349,632. From this must be de- 
ducted the balance on hand, $30,213, 
making the net debt $319,419. It is 
pretty certain that bonds will have 
to be issued. This can be done. The 
State Treasurer estimates the ex- 
penses for the year 1903-04 at 
$2,899,600; this including, so far as 
public institutions are concerned, 
only maintenance. During the past 
year $5,000 of old State bonds were 
sent in for exchange and for these 
$1,800 of new ones were issued. The 
debt is now 4 per cent $3,399,150, 
4 per cent penitentiary bonds $110,- 
000, 4 per cent penitentiary farm 
bonds $60,000, total $3,569,150; 6 per 
cent bonds $2,720,000. The old bonds 
not yet presented will require of 4 
per cent bonds, if all are presented, 
$216,220, and 6 per cent bonds 
amounting to $22,000 are yet unre- 
deemed, making the total debt, in- 
terest and new interest bearing, $6,- 
527,770. The $200,000 bonds from 
the National Park Bank of New 
York will be due March 1st.—Ra- 
leigh Cor. Wilmington Messenger. 





Healthy North Carolina Folks. 


The New York Times gives Sena- 
tor Pritchard credit for the following 
story: The Senator, while telling 
how healthy his section of North 
Carolina is, remarked, “A mountain- 
eer, aged 92, and his wife, aged 90, 
were returning from the funeral of 
their oldest child, who had died at 
the age of 71. They were both deep- 
ly grieved. As they were discussing 
their lot the wife said, ‘I always told 
you, John, that we would never raise 
that child! ” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Hamlet’s Soliloquy.* 


To be, or not to be—that is the ques- 
tion :— 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 


; 


} 


The slings and arrows of outrageous 


fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles, 


And, by opposing, end them? To die 
—to sleep— 

No more; and, by a sleep, to say we 
end 


The heartache, and the thousand nat- 
ural shocks 

That flesh is heir to—’tis a consum- 
mation 

Devoutly to be wished. 
sleep— 

To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, 
there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep of 
dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mor- 
tal coil, 

Must give us pause; there’s the re- 
spect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, 
man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s 
delay, 


To die—to 


death what 


the proud 


The insolence of office, and the 
spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy 
takes, 

Wier he himself might his quietus 
make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would 


tfardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary 
life, 
Put that the dread of something af- 
ter death— 
That undiscovered 
whose bourn 

No traveler returns—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills 
we have 

Than fly to others that we know not 
of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolu- 
tion 

Ts sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and 
moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn 
away, 

And lose the name of action. 

—From Shakespeare’s “Tragedy of 

Hamlet.” 


country, from 





A Trustworthy Emissary. 


As the train approached a Ver- 
mont village an elderly woman thrust 
her head out of the window opposite 
the refreshment room, says the Bos- 
ton Courier, and shouted: 

“Sonny!” 

A bright-looking boy came up to 
the window. 

“Little boy,” she said, “have you a 
mother ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you faithful to your studies ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do 


9? 


you say 
night 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do you go to Sunday-school ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Qan I trust you to do an errand 
for me?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T think I can,” said the lady, after 
a cautious pause and looking steadily 
down on the manly face. “Here is 
five cents to get me an apple.” 


’ 





*This is No. 90 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems. 


THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 
How the World Rejoiced at the Birth of 

a Child Who, Twenty-One Years 

Later, Went Downto His Grave Un- 

wept, Unhonored and Unsung. 

There is probably but a single in- 
stance in which the whole civilized 
world, and most of the round globe 
besides, has anxiously regarded its 


| fortunes as dependent on the birth 


of a child. 
was virtually the case on March 20, | 


1811. 
If Napoleon Bonaparte 


| things would again be as they had 
been only a short time ago, and as | 








your prayers every | 


the vast majority of Europeans de- 
sired them to be once more. As the 
fateful moment drew near, nations 
literally stood expectant; when it 
passed, the great arms of the sema- 
phores began to wave and_ circle 
along all the highways of Europe, 
telegraphing to hamlet, village, town 
and city the news which seemed to 
determine the fate of peoples and 
principalities. 

As for the great metropolitan city 
of Paris, the suspense of its popu- 


lace was breathless; it appeared as if | 


all the men and women within the 
walls were gathered in one dense 
mass about the palace of the Tuiler- 
ies. After what seemed interminable 
waiting, cannon began to boom from 
the terrace of the Invalides; the in- 
tervals were ages, but the patient 
people counted, and as the twenty- 
second blank shot rang out across 
the distance, one mightv cheer broke 
forth from the assembled masses as 
if to drown the artillery. It was the 
preconcerted signal to announce the 
birth of a boy. 

Within the palace the suspense 
had been terrible. The mother’s life 
had hung in the balance, and the 
new-born child gave no signs of life. 
For seven minutes the imperial baby 
lay in suspended animation. But at 
last he gave a wail, and as he did so 
he was hailed: “King of Rome! 
Grand Eagle of the Legion of Hon- 
or! Grand Cross of the Iron Crown! 
Knight of the Golden Fleece!” 

These were but his titles of honor; 
his place was to be that of a third 
Charlemagne, the successor of his 
sire, who was posing as the second, 
the Emperor of the West, holding 
sway over not merely Germany and 
Italy, but all lands westward to the 
Atlantic, unless indeed the islands 
of Great Britain should elude his 
sovereignty for an hour.—Prof. Wm. 
M. Sloan, in The Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





An Unwilling Juror. 


A New Hampshire judge has in his 
possession the following letter sent 
to him by an old farmer who had 


| been notified that he had been sum- 


| moned as a juror for a certain term | 


of court: “Dear Judge: I got your 


| letter tellin’ me to come to Manches- 


| leave home now. 


ter and do dooty on the joory an’ I 
write you these fue lines to let you 
know that you’ll have to git some 
one else for it ain’t so that I kin 
I got to do some 
butcherin’, and sort over a lot of ap- 


Yet this, in plain prose, | 


should | 


| 
| found a dynasty it would be long ere | 


ples just about the time the joory 
Si 
Jackman of this town says that he 
would as soon as not go, for he ain’t 


will be settin’ in your Court. 


got nothin’ else to do jess now, so 
I hate the 
worst way not to oblige you, but it 


you better send fer him. 
ain’t so I kin at present. Ennyhow 
I ain’t much on the law, never havin’ 
been a jooryman ’ceptin’ when old 
Bud Stiles got killed by the cars here 
some years ago when I was one that 


set on the boddy with the koroner. 
| So you better send for Si Jackman, 


he’d be willin’ to go for his car fare 
there an’ back. Ancer back if you 


| ° ° i > ° 
| want Si.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





John Graham on Roosters. 


T’ve heard a good deal in my time | 
: | 
about the foolishness of hens, but | 


when it comes to right down vlumb- 
foolishness give me a rooster every 
time. He’s strutting and 
stretching and crowing and bragging 


always 


| about things with which he had noth- 


ing to do. When the sun rises you’d 
think that he was making all the 


light, instead of all the noise; when | 
the farmer’s wife throws the scraps | 


in the henyard he crows as if he was 
the provider for the whole farmyard 
and was asking a blessing on _ the 
food; when he meets another rooster 
he crows, and when the other rooster 
licks him he crows, and so he keeps 
it up straight through the day. He 


even wakes up during the night and | 


crows a little on general principles. 
But when you hear from a hen, she’s 
laid an egg, and she don’t make a 
great deal of noise about it, either.— 
From “The Letters of a Self-made 
Merchant to His Son.” 





Up to Date. 


“It was settled some time ago that 
he was to marry my daughter,” said 
the father of a girl of the period, 
“but it yet remained for the young 
man to get my consent. It was mere- 
ly a formality, however, as I had cut 
no figure whatever during the cam- 
paign, my girl arranging matters to 
suit herself without consulting me or 
my wishes. 

“Now, I remembered with what 
trepidation I had approached my 
wife’s father when I asked him for 
her hand, and I made up my mind 
that when that young man showed 
up to ask me for my daughter’s hand 


I would have revenge, not only for 
what I had to pass through when I 
urged my suit, but for being shoved 
to the background during the pres- 
ent proceedings. 

“Well, he called at my office yester- 
day, and I told my office boy to admit 





we were not disturbed. 
“«Just dropped in,’ said he, easily 


declining to take a seat, ‘to tell you | 


that Iam going to marry your 
daughter the middle of next month. 
It will be an informal affair, so you 
may consider yourself invited with- 
| out further notice. Good day.’ 
“Before I could catch my breath 
he was gone, and when I complained 
to my daughter about his treatment 


of me all the comfort I got was that | 
I could consider myself fortunate in | 


| getting an invitation, as it was to 
| be a very exclusive affair.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


for he has got some kin in Manches- | 
ter he wants to visit ennyhow, an’ | 


him and leave us alone and see that | 


Roosevelt’s Success Recipe. 
President Roosevelt gave 
characteristic advise a few years ago 
on “How to Get On in Life” to a 
young law student, which is given by 
the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 


some 


This is what the strenuous Roose- 
velt advised the wavering young law- 
yer to do: “If I were you I would 
hang out my shingle and get a ease. 


I don’t eare how you get it. Your 
own wits ought to find one ease at 


I 


wouldn’t take a case that was right 


least which no other lawyer has. 


up in the regular courts and which 
I 


| take it for nothing either, or on a 


| possessed some merit. wouldn’t 
I would have a decent 
fee attached to it. In other words, 


I would have as many respectable 


| contingency. 


features attached to the ease as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 
“Having got that ease,” continued 
Roosevelt, “I would try it as if it 
were the last case I ever expected to 
have or which would ever be in the 
court. 


I would not make a nuisance 
enough to 
| . . . 
; avoid that, but you ean be so insist- 
ent that you will have the respect of 
every one who, in any way, comes 
Put 
Jet every 
side of it, and, above all things, ham- 
mer it into your client by the force 
of your actions that your integrity is 
above reproach. 

“When you get done with that case 
you will have a reputation that many 


of myself—vyou know 


into connection with the trial. 
all of yourself in the case. 


lawyers devote years in other wavs 
trying to obtain. You will find that 
a second case is certain to come to 
you, whether you lose or win the first 
one. 

“T would treat the second ease,” he 
I did the first 
as if there was 


continued, “just : 
one. 


is 
Live and act 





never such a ease in existence before, 
and master it just as you are requir- 
ed to master your studies at the law 
school. If you find yourself weak- 
ening at all, use the spur and the 
whip until you have created an en- 


thusiasm in your work that imparts 
itself to client, court and jury and 
results in your victory.” 

The young law student’s timidity 
began to diminish from that moment. 
He had absorbed some of Roosevelt’s 
courage 


and indomitable energy. 


“Tflow about 
the third case?” he asked. 


Ty ml 
I 


But he wanted more. 


o at it the same way,” was the 





reply. “And for that matter, as 
your patronage increases. give the 


same treatment to all 
You will your- 
self that will insure you a constant 


your cases. 


create a confidence in 


| practice, and your clients, once se- 
cured, will never leave you. 

“Enthusiasm in work is the best 
antidote that I 
know of for any professional man. 
In fact, the rule applies to 
walk of life. If your heart is in 
what you have to do no matter how 
small the undertaking, the greater 
things are certain to come to you, 
| and in rich reward.” 

It so happened that the first case 
which this young man tried involved 
| at the time a technical point, not first 
| noticed by him, which it would neces- 


for no patronage 


every 
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sitate the United States 
Court to pass upon. 
ealled “Roosevelt’s enthusiasm” into 
the ease, found the technicality, car- 


ried it through all the courts of the | - 
State, took it to the highest tribunal | 
The case made his reputa- | 


and won. 
tion and fortune. It earned for him, 
also, the name of being the most dis- 
agreeable, persistent lawyer that the 
old bar had yet encountered. He 
was one of the President’s strenuous 
men. 





Rather Too Late. 


“Tf folks could have their funerals 
when they are alive and well and 
struggling along, what a_ help it 
would be!” sighed Aunt Jerusha, 
folding her Paisley shawl with great 
care. 

“Now, there is poor Mis’ Brown,” 
she added, as she pinned her Sunday 
bonnet into the green veil. “How 
encouraged she’d have -been if she 
eould have heard what the minister 
I wouldn’t wonder one 
mite if she’d have got well. 

“And Deacon Brown a-wiping his 
eyes and all of them taking on so! 
Poor coul, she never dreamed they 
set so much by her! 


said to-day! 


“Mis’ Brown got discouraged. Yer 
Pood soul, she never dreamed they 
blaming onto her. I 
don’t suppose the Deacon meant it— 
’twas just his way—but it’s awful 
wearing. When the things wore out, 
or broke, he acted just as if Mis’ 
Brown did it herself on purpose. And 
they all caught it, like the measles 
or the whooping-cough. 


everything 


“And the minister a-telling how 
the Deacon brought his young wife 
here when ’twant nothing but wilder- 
ness; and how patiently she bore 
hardship. and what a good wife she’d 
been! Now the minister wouldn’t 
have known anything about that if 
the Deacon hadn’t told him. Dear, 
dear! If he’d only told Mis’ Brown 
herself what he thought, I do believe 
he might have saved the funeral. 

“And when the minister said how 
the children would miss their mother 
as though they couldn’t stand it, 
poor things! Well, I guess it is true 
enough; Mis’ Brown was always do- 
ing for some of them. When they 
were singing about ‘sweet rest in 
heaven,’ I couldn’t help thinking that 
that was Mis’ Brown 
would have to get used to, for she 
never had none of it here. 

“She’d have been awful pleased 
with the flowers. They were pretty, 
and no mistake. You see the Deacon 
wa’n’t never willing for her to have 
a flower bed. He said ’twas enough 
prettier sight to see good cabbage a- 
growin’; but Mis’ Brown always kind 
of hankered after sweet-smelling 
things, like sweet peas and sich. 

“What did you say, Levi? Most 
Well, so it is! I 
must have got to meditating. I’ve 
been a-thinking, Levi, you need’t tell 
the minister anything about me. If 
the paneakes and the pumpkin pies 
are good, you just say so as we go 
along. It ain’t best to keep every- 
thing laid up for funerals.”—Zion’s 
Herald. 


something 


time for supper? 


Supreme | 
He put what he | 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


I feel that Jennie Acton strikes a 


_note of warning that should have at- | 
| tention in all parts of the country. | 


Be careful with pistols and guns. I 


eaused by them. Why in several in- 
stances mere scratches or grazes of 
shot have resulted in blood poison 
and death. Many children have died 
with lockjaw as a result of the care- 
less handling of toy pistols. A great 
many are now sick, and the list of 
fatalities still grows. What has 
caused all this? I believe it is sim- 
ply the result of carelessness incul- 


‘eated in the younger generation by 


allowing the children, while yet too 
young to realize danger, to handle in- 
discriminately all kinds of toy fire- 
arms. I do not and never have ap- 
proved of it. It teaches a child to 
be careless and increases the danger 
in real guns, pistols and explosives. 
A little fellow always cuts his finger 
the first thing when he gets his first 
knife. Yes, he usually does, but, 
mind you, it is his own finger and he 
knows that it hurts and is more care- 
ful afterward. <A real gun or pistol 
will kill a man if it hits him—not in- 
flict a little cut that is soon healed. 

It has always caused me to shiver 
when a child points a toy pistol to- 
ward me and fires it, no matter how 
small the child or how insignificant 
the pistol. The factories will make 
toy pistols and guns as long as there 
is a demand for them, and of course 
it is to their interest to do this, but 
we ean pass a law prohibiting their 
sale in this State, and I think it 
would be well to do this at once. Oth- 
er States have suffered more than 
ours, but an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. In South 
Carolina they have a law that pro- 
hibits the sale of cannon crackers. 
Would it not be well to incorporate 
them and other dangerous explosives 
in the bill? 

Because a game is amusing is no 
guarantee that there is no harm in 
playing it. When we realize that 
there is real harm in these childish 
toys ought we not to deprive the 
children of the merriment afforded 
by them just as we would take from 
their little hands a bottle of carbolic 
acid, knowing that there was death 
in it even if the bottle was pretty 
and the child cried for it? Let us 
hear from members of the Circle on 
this subject. Can we allow the chil- 
dren to play with things which are 
so harmful, and would it not be best 
to prohibit the sale of the same if it 
be possible ? 

We insert the recipe for scrapple 
with much pleasure and would be 
glad to have other contributions from 
the same source. 

Search Ward’s letter, as usual, is 
very good, 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Plenty and peace breeds cowards; 
hardness ever of hardiness is mother. 
—Shakesneare. 





| removing all bone. 
have never known so many fatalities | 





Scrapple. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—Here is a re- 
cipe for scrapple that I wish to give 
the Chatterers: 

One hog’s head; clean; put in large 
pot and cover with water. Boil until 
very tender or until the meat will 
leave the bones. Take out of the pot 
and mash very fine with the hands, 
Pour the liquid 
left in pot through a seive or colan- 
der’ removing all small particles of 
bone that might be left. Put the 
meat back in pot with the liquid 
which should measure three quarts, 
if not, add hot water enough to make 
that much. Season to taste with red 
pepper and salt. Place over the fire 
again and when boiling add _ two 
quarts corn meal, stirring constantly 
and until it becomes very stiff. Put 
in deep bowl and when cold, slice and 
brown. 


E. S. HARRIS. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Girls and Insincerity. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am so glad 
to read another letter from our long 
absent friend, Alvin Horton. His ex- 
planation «of his attacking the faults 
of girls is excellent. I guess it is the 
proper thing to point out the faults 
of one another sometime, but this is 
a very hard thing to do without of- 
fending some one. In the end it 
makes the one who possesses such 
faults more careful. 

But our girls are not to be held re- 
sponsible for all the so-called fool- 
ishness that is carried on in court- 
ship, or more so at small gatherings 
just to keep things lively. Very often 
the boys are the originators of such 
nonsense, and when we reach the bot- 
tom of the matter they really enjoy 
it more than the girls do. And we 
all know that the girls like to be pop- 
ular and consequently must be very 
talkative to please the majority of 
boys. It is a self-evident fact that 
the girl who talks most has most ad- 
mirers. 

Surely woman was made for man, 
and when she was made it was for a 
higher purpose thanto keep him from 
strong drink. Men should be strong 
enough to hold themselves above the 
gutter and the mire, and should never 
become so weak as to give way to 
dark passions, nor even let their souls 
become filled with darkness. Woman’s 
place is to help man, not to do all 
the work. She must help him plan 
for life, how to make themselves 
happy, how to get most out of life. 
Notice a bachelor—how rough his 


manners are, how his room is ar- | 
ranged, what a low opinion he has 


of girls in general. Then notice any 
married man of the same age as the 
bachelor, and note the _ difference. 
And when we trace the matter back 
it is all due to the pure innocent girl 
who joked and made herself attract- 
ive. 

I admit that young people say lots 
of things that have no meaning and 
may be classed as nonsense. But 
I can’t say that the girls are insin- 
cere and vain. We hear with pleas- 
ure the little things that our fathers 
and mothers said, and the pranks 
they played. We laugh and say, 


| M 
| say aught against our mother as to 





“Mother, that is worse than Miss 
would do.” Yet let any one 





her being vain, insincere, and how 
quickly we are enraged! 

Alvin Horton, don’t take all this 
to yourself; vou are right in pointing 
out the mistakes of the girls. Now 
favor us with a letter of the opposite 
nature. ; 

SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





, Post-Holiday Thoughts. 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—Here I come 


wishing all of you a Happy New 
Year. What did you’ do Christmas? 


| We had a delightful time—I have 


lived long enough to know that in 
promoting the happiness of others 
you add to your own. Especially is 
this true in regard to making chil- 
dren enjoy themselves. Our Christ- 
mas tree was a success, but we came 
very near having a serious time of it, 
as a candle ignited some of the paper 
ornaments on it, and in the scuffle 
which ensued Santa got on fire—or 
at least the cotton his suit was trim- 
med in did. There was plenty of 
help to put the fire out, and we were 
all right and soon got over the 
scare. 

I never heard of so many accidents 
from toy pistols and guns. What is 
the matter with people that they 
have grown so careless? I have put 
my pistol away and am almost afraid 
to look at it for fear it will blaze 
away and shoot me anyway whether 
I touch it or not, and as to showing 
it to a friend I never think of doing 
such a thing. I wonder if folks 
won’t be afraid to hunt after this? 
I would. It might be a good thing 
for the farmers if they would stop 
for a few years; then the partridges 
would be numerous enough to help 
them some. I don’t think there is 
any meat better than squirrel unless 
it is wild turkey, but tame ones are 
good, too. 

Well, I do not usually tell my ail- 
ments, but I must tell you this time 
that I am afflicted with a stiff neck, 
and while I write I must sit perfectly 
erect and look over my cheeks at the 
paper or raise it so high that I can 
hardly write. I hope that in a few 
days I won’t be so high-headed and 
can see things at my feet. 


JENNIE ACTON. 





A Private’s Sound Advice. 


While the boys of the Second Ten- 
nessee Regiment were at Camp 
Meade in 1898 some of them. got a 
furlough and went to Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and proceeded to take 
in the town, says the Memphis Scim- 
itar. They were walking down one 
of the principal thoroughfares, and 
being in a remarkably jolly and care- 
less mood, failed to salute a com- 
manding officer whom they passed. 
The officer wheeled on his horse: 

“Men, Ill have you know I am 
General So-and-So, commanding this 
corps.” 

“The deuce you are!” said the 
spokesman of the squad. “You’ve 
got a good job; you’d better hang on 
to it.” 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faciton, circumscribed by no selfish or harrow 








policy, itsaim © to rosier and promote the best inieresis 
of the whote pe: fihesState. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, istory of the Anglo-Saxon race, On 


tradi 1 his 


all matters rreat interests it repre- 





sents it wii! rin voice, but will fear- 
lessly the i eud and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”’—From Cot. Potk’s saiutatory, February 10, 1886. 





WHAT WE A3K OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
1. Economy but 
both 
2. As few laws as possible. 
Ina 
3. Justice to rich and poor, individuals and 
corporations, alike. Do to wealth, 
as corrupt men do, in hope of gain; do not revile 


not parsimony. Steer clear 
of stinginess and extravagance. 

We have too many. 
multitude of statutes there is confusion. 
not eringe 
it, as demagogues do, in hope of popularity. 

4, Justice to the negro, from whom, for the 
safety of the State, we it 
requires neither courage nor manliness to Jump 
In the language of 
our Governor: “It is true that a superior race 


have taken power. 


on the man who is down. 


eannot submit to the rule of a weaker race with- 
out injury; it is also true in the long years of 


God that the 


strong cannot oppress the weak 
” 


without destruction. 
5. A forward movement in edueation. It is 
not enough merely to hold the grofind that we 


The State must continue its aid 
to the weaker districts. 


have gained. 
The rural school library 
appropriation should be extended. The salary of 
the State Superintendent should be 
The study of the elements of agriculture should 
be provided for. 


inereased. 


Let us stop fostering the idea 
that education is needed only in commercial or 
professional life; let us direct attention to the 
Fl] Dorado of undreamed-of possibilities in secien- 
tific agriculture. 

6. A saving of child-life. 
day will make the North Carolina of to-morrow, 
and the State must protect them to save herself. 
She must protect the children of the faetories— 
whether from greedy eapitalists or cruel parents 
it matters not. 
be neglected. A Reformatory should be estab- 
lished for them. 


Nor must the wayward children 


The reformatory saves three- 
fourths of the young offenders to good citizen- 
ship; the jail, at about the same cost, trains 
three-fourths of them for further crime. 

That asked by the 
The 


law should assume that the people do not want 


7. Temperance legislation. 
Anti-Saloon League is reasonable and just. 


whiskey unless they ask for it, not that whiskey 
is wanted everywhere except where it has been 
expressly prohibited. 

8. An appropriation should be made for an 
agricultural building at the A. and M. College. 
Eighty-two per cent of our State’s population 
But though this eighty-two per 
cent has voted appropriations and paid taxes for 
the thorough equipment of the textile and me- 
chanical departments of the College, the agricul- 
tural department still 
wretchedly equipped. With the number of agri- 
eultural doubled within two years, it 
becomes the imperative duty of the Legislature 
to heed this demand of the farmers of the State. 


is agricultural. 


Is 


in cramped quarters, 


students 


9. Miscellaneous. A better divoree law is 
needed; the one now in foree discredits the 
State. The insane must be cared for; there is 


A new Code would save 
confusion, worry, and lawyers’ fees. 


no worthier charity. 
The birds 
should be protected; they are being killed off too 
rapidly, and erop pest There 
should be no bond issue if it can be avoided, but 
it would be better to issue bonds than eripple 
our educational or charitable work. 

Finally, “be just and fear not,” for “there is 
but one way only to serve the people well, and 
that is to do the right thing, trusting them as 
they may ever be trusted, to approve the things 
which count for the betterment of the State.” 


s are increasing. 





The children of to- ? 


| Anti-Saloon 
/in Mr. Bailey’s letter last week, has been intro- 
| duced by Mr. London. 


| when prescribed by a physician. 


AGRICULTURE AT THE A. & M. COLLEGE. 

We are glad to learn from Dr. Burkett that 
twenty-eight bright, enterprising young 
from the farm have entered for the A. 


men 


and M. | 


College short courses in agriculture and dairy- | 


ing, and several others are yet to come. 
is a better attendance than last year, and reflects 


This | 


eredit on the energy of Dr. Burkett, but it is | 


not nearly so large as it should be—nor so large 
as it will be when we get our new agricultural 
building and the splendid work of Dr. Burkett 
and his associates become better known. 

By the way, Dr. Burkett has just issued a 
little book of 125 pages, “Feeding Farm Ani- 
mals,” 
discussion of the 


most’ concise 


we have ever seen. 
students, space being left for notes, but ean be 
read with profit by any farmer. The price is $1. 
We understand that Dr. Burkett is to follow 
this up with two other works, “Farm Animals” 
and “Breeding Farm Animals.” 





WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS DOING. 


We shall endeavor to keep our readers thor- 
oughly posted as to the really important work 
of the Legislature, but we shall take it for grant- 
ed that the majority of them are not especially 
interested in knowing that Representative Smith 


GOVER R AYCOCK’S MESSAGE TO THE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


We wish that we could publish in full Gov- 
ernor Aycock’s message to the General Assembly, 
read in both branches of that body last Thurs- 
day morning. It is an able state paper—a com- 
prehensive review of the State’s progress and 
the work of the State institutions during the 


last two years. But it would fill eight of our 


| sixte n pages, and instead of printing it in full, 


we 


st content ouselves by givfng its salient 
poin in the two or thres columns available for 


| this purpose. 


which seems to us to be the clearest and | 
matter that | 
It is prepared especially for | 


* * * 
Like President Roosevelt, Governor Aycock 
begins his message with a reference to the pros- 
perity of the people. But while the people have 


| prospered, the State’s revenue has fallen far 
| short of its expenses, and in the Treasury deficit 


| lems. 


the Legislature has one of its most serious prob- 
But the Governor is of the opinion that 


| the new assessments to be made next June will 
| show such an increased amount of taxable prop- 


/ must be properly valued. 


has introduced a bill to stop fishing in Rocky | 


Branch, that Senator Brown wishes to stop the 
sale of two Wayback 
Church, or that the Hon. Bill Jones has present- 
ed a petition for the no-fence law in Hanging 
Dog Township. The county papers and the big 
dailies can take care of these little local affairs, 
and we shall attempt to give the reader an intel- 


liquor within miles of 


| ligent idea of legislative work without requiring 


him to read so much that is of no interest to him. 


| its true value. 


Naturally, very little work of importance was | 


done last week. The officers were elected (see 
list on page 12), the Governor’s message pre- 
sented (it appears in condensed form elsewhere 
in this number), and the Senate committees 
named (as given on another page). Representa- 
tive Scott introduced the first House bill, it being 
for an appropriation of $50,000 for an agricul- 
tural building at the A. & M. College. The 


League’s temperance bill, outlined 


Senator White has intro- 
duced a bill that ought to pass prohibiting the 
sale of morphine, cocaine, opium, ete., except 
Senator God- 
win wishes to appoint four Democratic commis- 
sioners for Sampson County to have the same 
powers as the three anti-Democrats chosen by the 


erty as to supply all the demands for current ex- 
penses from now on. And this assessment 
intangible property, as well as tangible property, 
“Much of the value 
of corporations is intangible and no tax law 
which ignores this intangible property is just 
to the owners of tangible property assessed at 


in 


The law now in force reeognizes 
this fact and proceeds upon the idea that ‘“what- 
ever property is worth for the purposes of in- 
come and sale, it worth for taxation.’ 
No just man demands more than this, and no 
fair-minded man ean justify anything less.” 
All this means, of course, that hereafter a 
heavier franchise tax should be paid by the rail- 


is also 


roads. But the Governor says that there “is 
much property other than railroad property 


When the law says 
that property sha!l be assessed at its true value 
in money, any custom or rule of assessing it at 
less than its true value ought to be abandoned.” 
If this is done, “ample revenue will come to the 
State for every legitimate purpose. and those 
who are already paying upon full values will en- 
joy that equality which by right belongs to every 
citizen in bearing the burdens of government.” 


undervalued for taxation. 


* * * 

Just in this connection the report of the State 
Tax Commission (whose recommendations have 
already been given in The Progressive Farmer) 
is referred to, and the problem of accurate list- 
ing of personal property is discussed. Much 
more noteworthy is this reference to saloon taxa- 


tion: “The recommendation of the Commission 


| that a tax should be levied for State’ purposes 


people. <A bill has passed the Senate for two ad- 
ditional commissioners for Rockingham. A | 


measure of interest to farmers is that by Senator 
Warren making it a misdemeanor to remove a 
fence that protects another’s crop, even after 
ninety days’ notice, in January and February. 
But law-making is not now the chief business 
of the Legislature. The all-absorbing topic is 


the election of a Senator to sueceed Mr. Pritch- | 


ard. The formal election will occur next Tues- 
day (20th), but unless there is a deadlock the 
lueky man will be named in the Democratic cau 
cus several days before that time. 
eaucus for considering the matter was held Fri- 
day night, when three ballots were taken. On 


the third ballot the six candjdates showed the 
following strength: 
DIGG. TS OND OVIN BN ois o5 hols Deeds Dee eo one ee 
Conua de> QNOtSOD: <én0% aad ee ose ane eae 
OG RO OMAN enero gh a aoa Morea clad ne ee 
Julian S. Carr LOR er ee ree 
RN Ae OBO Sek k pec cy hk ee. 


Sydenham . Alexander os siscseecces a 8 

This showed a gain of 7 for Overman over the 
first ballot. a gain of 1 for Watson, a loss of 1 
for Craig, a loss of 2 for Carr, a loss of 4 for 
Hoke, while Alexander’s vote did not change in 
the three ballots. 

A second caucus adjourned early this (Tues- 
day) morning, but we go to press too early to 
announce the result. 





The first | 


| 
| 


on distilleries, rectifying establishments and sa- 
loons seems to be well founded. The State has 
heretofore levied a tax on saloons for the use 
of the school fund only. It would seem that an 
additional tax should be levied for State pur- 


poses.” 
* 


* * 

Next the Governor takes up the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Edueca- 
tional progress is, of course, the matter nearest 
his heart, and to it he gives more space than to 
any other subject. “Interest in education has 
greatly increased and we now have promise of 
realizing the highest dreams of our fathers. The 
last General Assembly made provision to secure 
a four-months term of public school in each 
school district in the State. We should not stop 
here. There should be a constant effort to -go 
further. Local taxation should be encouraged. 
Public opinion should be made strong enough to 
compel the attendance of the children upon the 
schools.” 

And now comes a subject on which a small 
man, a mere politician, would have kept silent. 
“But for the fact that some of your honorable 
body have come to the Legislature instructed by 
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the conventions which nominated you to secure 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by which the taxes paid by the whites shall 


go to the education of the white children, and | 


the taxes paid by the negroes shall go to the 
edueation of the negro children, I should make 


no mention of any race question.” But this ac- 


tion on the part of several Democratic Conven- | 


tions indicates that the Legislature may come 
face to face with the issue. 
not hesitate to meet it squarely and boldly. 
refers again to his language in accepting the 


The Governor does | 


He | 


nomination for Governor: “We hold our title to | 
power by the tenure of service to God, and if | 


we fail to administer equal and. exact justice 
to the negro whom we deprive of suffrage, we 
shall in the fullness of time lose power ourselves, 
for we must know that the God who is love trusts 
no people with authority for the purpose of en- 
abling them to do injustice to the weak.” And 
this he declares “was not’ mere sentiment, but 
the expression of a deep conviction.” The Demo- 
cratie platform on which he ran declared for 
“nt least a four-months term in each year in 
every the State.” This, of 
‘course, included negro. districts. And both Re- 
publican and Democratie State vlatforms last 
year declared for a four-months term in every 


school distriet in 


district. 
First, therefore, it would be bad faith to en- 


lorse the proposed measure. 


di 

In the next place, it is probably unconstitu- 
tional. “The Federal Court in Kentucky ex- 
pressly held that a provision dividing the funds 
between the races according to the sums paid 
by each race for education was prohibited by the 
Fourteenth It seems to me clear 
that this opinion is right.” 


Amendment. 


But even if constitutional, the measure would 
be inexpedient. “The strength of our present 
Amendment lies in the fact that after 1908 it 
provides an educational qualification, and the 
courts will go far towards sustaining a provision 
of this nature when the State is endeavoring to 


crimes committed by the literate and the illit- | 


erate elements of our population. 


* * * 


No recommendation contained in the message 


will attract more attention than that in regard 


to factory child labor. The Governor favors 
“the passage of a law absolutely prohibiting the 


employment in such factories of any child under | 


the age of twelve years. This law ought also to 
provide that no child under the age of fourteen 
shall work in any such factory at night, and 
after 1905 no child who cannot read and write 
should be permitted to work in any such factory 
under the age of fourteen years. I do not think 
that any exception should be made in the law 
I am aware that many people insist that 
there are dependent widows and invalid fathers 


passed. 


| who need the labor of children under the sug- | 





edueate all her children, but if it should be made | 
to appear to the court that in connection with | 
our disfranchisement of the negro we had taken | 


pains for providing to keep him in ignorance, 
then both amendments would fall together.” 
And even if expedient, it would be unjust. 
would wrong both races, would bring our State 
into the condemnation of a just public opinion 
elsewhere, and would mark us as a people who 
have The State of North 
Carolina has heretofore enjoyed the distinction 
of being first in those things which look to a 
larger liberty and a consequent higher develop- 


turned backwards. 


ment of her people. 


“Tt | 


gested age limit, but the community owes some- 
thing to such widows and invalid fathers, and 
it ought not to suffer any child under twelve 
years of age to be required to support its parents. 
There is great necessity for the development of 
our industries, * * * but there is no such 
imperative necessity for the creation and ac- 
cumulation of wealth as to justify us in the sac- 
rifice of child life to secure it.” 
* * * 
As to the regulation of hours of labor, it is 


* * *% 


Stringent provisions should be made to 
prevent the operation of blockade stills. The 
State should no longer depend upon the Federal 
Government to suppress this evil business.” 

Lynching is vigorously condemned. We shall 
refer later to this part of the message. 

Good-roads legislation is urged. 

The need of a new code is emphasized. 

A $15,000 appropriation for an exhibit at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair is suggested. 

Of the Reformatory the Governor says: “There 
are not, as a matter of fact, many youthful 
criminals in the jails or the penitentiary, but this 
is due to the disinclination of the judges to con- 
fine them with older criminals. These boys are, 
therefore, turned loose upon the community to 
renew their depredations and to grow up crimi- 
nals. The work of reformatories in other States 
has produced excellent results, and I hope you 
may see your way clear to make a beginning 
in the discharge of our duty to the young crimi- 
nals, who, by your action, may be saved and made 


useful men.” 
* 


The message concludes with a reference to the 


* * 


| deficit in the State Treasury, which on Decem- 


asserted that the best information given goes to | 


show that “a reasonable lessening of hours will 
not decrease the output for the manufacturer, 
and will not lessen the wages of the operative. 
Certainly if equal results can be attained by 
fewer hours of labor, every one ought to be in 
favor of lessening the hours, for by doing so the 


for study, for reflection and for social duty, all | 


of which are essential to the fullest development. | 


I believe that without injustice to any | 


| one the law may properly declare that not more | those which are found by your honorable body 


* * * 
than eleven hours shall constitute a day’s work 
in manufacturing establishments. Where night 
work is performed the hours should be restricted 


to ten.” 
* * * 

The problem of caring for the insane receives 
extended attention. “It is caleulated that there 
are two insane persons to every one thousand of 
This gives us 2,400 white insane in 


At Morganton and Raleigh we will 


population. 
the State. 


; soon have provision for 1,500 of the white in- 


sane. It seems that there is almost if not quite 


| sufficient hospital accommodations for all the 


Let us not seek to be the | 


» . an sue { 
first State in the Union to make the weak man 


helpless. This would be a leadership which could 
bring us no honor, but much shame.” 
* 


* * 


“The salary of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is inadequate,” says the Governor— 
and rightly, we believe. “Education is to-day 
the chief concern of our people, and the salary of 
the officer having charge of the educational in- 


terests ought to be made commensurate with | . a < 
| so good and just a people if in fear of their 


the importance of his work.” 


* * * 


Following the comment on educational affairs, 
the work and needs of the various State institu- 
tions are exhaustively discussed. Lack of space, 
however, makes it necessary for us to omit fur- 
ther reference to this part of the message at this 
time, 

There are no important suggestions in the 
comment on the reports made by the Secretary 
of State, State Treasurer, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, and State Auditor. In commenting on 


the work of the Attorney-General it is recom- 
mended that provision be made for the collec- 
of 


tion statistics showing the proportion of 


colored insane at present. There have been ap- 
plications made to the two hospitals for whites 
for 500 persons more than room ean be provided 
for. Of these, probably three hundred under our 
laws should be admitted. We must face the fact 
that there are sixty-five more persons becoming 
insane each year than there is available room 


| made by the removals from the hospitals.” 


# * * 


As to the use of the pardoning power, the 





| out excessive taxation on anybody. 


Governor says he knows he has been much criti- | 


cised, 


criticism which stands between him and his duty | 
“T should be unworthy of their | 


as he sees it. 
respect and too cowardly to be the Governor of 


criticism I should let one man undergo further 


But he has a manly disregard of that | 


| 


punishment when my reason and conscience tell | 


me he has been sufficiently punished. Punish- 
ment is for the reform of the prisoner and ex- 
ample to others disposed to offend against the 
law. When these two purposes have been ful- 
filled, suffering on the part of the prisoner be- 
comes an injustice, and so long as I remain Gov- 
ernor of this State, suffering shall have a hear- 
ing, and those who have been chastened suffi- 


ciently shall go free.” 


* * * 
Several minor recommendations follow. 
“The manufacture and sale of intoxicants, ex- 


cept in incorporated towns, should be prohibited. 





ber ist, 1902, amounted to $319,419.41, and an 
explanation of the $200,000 loan secured by 
Treasurer Lacy, which falls due March 1st. As 
to the rather startling recommendation of a 
bond issue, we quote the exact words of the Gov- 
ernor: 

“It is impossible to meet the floating debt of 
the State, together with current expenses, and 
the absolutely necessary permanent improve- 
ments out of our current revenues. It is, there- 


; : . fore, apparent to me that it is necessary iss 
operatives have more time for outdoor exercise, | sain jo teat ot le Renceeety te ae 


bonds with which to pay off the present indebted- 
ness, and if thought wise to complete the im- 
provements which have already been begun and 


to be absolutely necessary in the immediate fu- 
ture, I recommend that authority be given to 
the Governor and Couneil of State to issue non- 
taxable bonds in an amount not to exceed five 
hundred thousand dollars ($500,000), the bonds 
to run for fifty years, to bear a rate of interest 
to be named in the act, to be sold for not less 
than par. I believe that a three-per-cent bond 
ean be sold at par. * * * TI have been all my 
life much opposed to issuing bonds, but to do so 
now is not an unmixed evil. It is probably better 
to care for the necessary permanent improve- 
ments in our present condition by a bond issue 
than to burden our reviving industrial and agri- 
eultural interests with high taxation with which 
to supply the needs of the great works which the 
people have projected. If we can accomplish the 
education of all our children, care for the af- 
flicted, build good roads, develop our industries, 
and inerease our agricultural productions as we 
are now doing, we will in a short time have a 
State rich enough to meet every obligation with- 
However, if 
your honorable body ean find a better way in 
which to provide for the absolutely necessary 
appropriations I shall be much gratified.” 
* * * 

There is no more striking sentence in all the 
message than the one with which it ends. It 
ought to become a proverb: 

“There is but one way only to serve the people 
well, and that is to do the right thing, trusting 
them as they may ever be trusted, to approve the 
things which count for the betterment of the 
State.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day which 
must be done, whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance and self-control, dili- 
gence and strength of will, cheerfulness and con- 
tent, and a hundred virtues which the idle never 
know.—Charles Kingsley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SILK RAISING A HALF CENTURY 
AGO. 

Reminiscences ry ‘the Industry Called 
Forth by the Effort to Revive It—The 

Story of a Silk Vest. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Some time within the early thir- 
ties a number of the 
Hawfields section of Orange County, 


families in 


now embraced in Alamance, raised 
more or less silk, though not in large 


of silk rais- 


quantities. The subject 


ing has been agitated more or less | 


from and before the settlement of 
the Swiss in New 
rounding country. 
a mountainous country, ignorant of 
sanitary precautions and the require- 
ments of a malarial climate. 
died, and most of the survivors met 


. . | 
the mistreated and outraged Indians, | 


and perished horribly in the massa- 
eres of 1711 to 1713, after which the 
country from the coast to the Ca- 
tawba River entirely 
freed from the presence of the Red 
Men by a great battle fought near 


was almost 


sern and the sur- | 
They came from | 


Many | 


heavy task. There were three little 


brothers of us, however, who needed 
a stimulus, for the novelty of caring 
for the worms soon wore off, and it 
was amazing to see 
ing them interspersed with our fish- 


ine. Sister Margaret, who was the 


manager, promised each of us a vest, | 


and from this time on she had little 
trouble about help. 
did little in gathering leaves, as those 
on the bushes and lower limbs had 
been gathered. 


raised. 
As very few have seen silk-worms, 
a few words about them may be in- 


teresting to some. The moths do 
not fly. They are placed on clean, 
strong paper and soon afterward 


| mate and deposit their eggs in thick 
with a worse fate at the hands of | 


Kinston, where fully one thousand | 


men perished. Notwithstanding, the 
large grants of land made to Lord 


George Burrington, Governor of 
North Carolina, on condition that 


the grant should be settled by Swiss 
Protestants, no 
grants and silk-growers ever came, 


more Swiss emi- 
and the only traccs of Governor Bur- 


rington’s efforts to introduce 


terwards the property of Samuel 
Strudwieck and heirs) 
stump of what was called an Eng- 
lish mulberry, still standing on the 
Orange and Alamance county line 
at the corner of William Kirkpat- 


rick’s yard. 


is 


a 


For more than a hun- 
dred years it was the property of the 
Mebanes, and for at least seventy- 
five years the militia were 
tomed to assemble under 
spreading branches. 
Colonel and other mounted: officers 
on their prancing horses, while John 
Cox and Maj. Allen Jones, now an 
octogenarian, made their fifes squeal 
to the tunes of “Yankee Doodle” and 
“The Campbells are Coming”; and 
George Tate, though only turned 
into his teens, with stooped shoul- 


accus- 


its wide- 


colossal | 


patches. These adhere to the paper 
very closely. The paper must then 
be carefully folded and put away 
in a close place, excluding light, 
warmth and dampness as much as 
possible. Early in May the paper on 
which the eggs are laid should be 
placed on a table in a warm room 
where the papers will not be moved 
about. Within a few days they will 
begin to hatch. Care must be had 
not to have the eggs to begin tc 
hatch until the leaves are at least as 
dollar. 
leaves may be laid on the eggs, but 


large as a silver 


| the worms when first hatched do not 


| crawl much, nor 
silk | hatch at the same time. 


culture in the Iawfields grant (af- | der care the scattering ones must 


do the eggs all 
With ten- 


| be lifted with the wing feather of 





| is very rapid. 


a chicken or guinea fowl (the quill 
of the turkey and a goose is too 
large), and carefully placed on the 
leaves. 

Their growth at first is slow. When 
about one-fourth or half grown they 
moult or shed; after this the growth 
At this period they 


are very delicate and must be kept 


| dry and not fed on wet leaves. 


Here stood the | 


Rats, mice, wrens and ants prey 
upon them. The depradations of 


| ants may be prevented by setting the 


ders and head turned aside, made his | 


kettle-drum rattle; and Henderson 
Fowler, with the bass fully as large 
as a fifty-gallon barrel, made the 
suurrounding hills and vales re-echo 
with its thunder sounds, while under 
the shade of the tree in a corner of 
the fence stood the cake wagon of 


the mother of—a United States Sen- | 


ator. (Pardon my digression.) 

My father, having faith in the fu- 
tuure of silk culture, never destroyed 
a mulberry, so his had 
While my sisters, 
three in number, had been raising 
some silk for years, it was not till 
about the year 1838 that they under- 


plantation 
many trees on it. 


took to raise a considerable quanti- 
ty. With twelve or fifteen persons, 
including the slaves, the gathering 
of the mulberry leaves was not a 


legs of the tables or benches upon 
which the worms are raised in water. 
dry ashes, or ringing them around 
with tar. 

Within a month or a little more 
the worm gets its growth. It then 


quits eating and begins to hunt a/| 
The twigs of an oak | 
left a day in the sun to make the | 


place to spin. 


leaves curl should be placed upon 
the tables. The worm soon takes to 
the curled leaves and spins its cocoon 
from its own body. 





TRIED TO CONCEAL IT. 


It’s the old story of “murder will 
out” only in this ease there’s no 
erime. A woman feels rundown, has 
backache or dyspepsia and thinks it’s 
nothing and tries to hide it until she 
finally breaks down. Don’t deceive 
yourself. Take Electric Bitters at 
once. It has a reputation for curing 
Stomach, Liver and Kidney troubles 
and will revivify your whole system. 


the quantity | 
of leaves the worms could eat. Feed- | 


We little folks | 


It was our duty to | 
feed them, and once or twice within | 
their short lives to shift them and | 
clean the tables on which they were | 


A few | 


| each turn can easily be heard. When 
this ceases the little spinners’ work 
is done. The cocoons are then gath- 
ered and subjected to heat to kill 
them. 
from 


The rough outside is pulled 


the cocoon and a sufficient 


|number of them to make a thread 
| the size wanted are placed in a pan 


of warm water. The end is easily 


found and is not easily broken. 
When my vest was spun it was 
upon the old wheel used for spin- 
ning cotton. I suppose it took forty 
a thread. From 
that to finish it was treated as all 
other weaving, being 


eocoons to make 


reeled into 
hanks, dyed and filled on quills. The 
warp was the finest cotton striped 
with vermillion, called turkey red, 
and sold in all the country stores. 
It was woven for Sunday wear and 
was practically indestructible, main- 
taining its gloss and bright colors to 
the last. My father wore his silk 
vest to Hillsboro. Colonel Shields, 
the leading merchant of the place, 
offered my sister the finest silk dress 
in lis store to make him a pattern, 
but she did not accept the offer. 

B. F. WHITE. 


Alamance Co., N. C. 





Editor’s Son: “I asked papa when 
the millennium was comin’, an’ if 
Mars was inhabited, an’ if it was 
going to rain next Fourth of July, 
an’ he said he didn’t know. I don’t 
see how he ever got to be an editor.” 
























WoOoD’s 


Garden Seeds 


Best for the “‘ Sunny South,” 


because they are specially grown 
and selected with a full knowledge 
of the conditions and require- 
ments of the South. Twenty-five 
years experience and practical 
growing of all the dilferent vege- 
tables enables us to know the very 
best, and to offer seeds that will 
give pleasure, satisfaction and 
profit to all who plant them. 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


(Mailed on request) is full of good 
things, and gives the most reliable 
information about all seeds, both 
for the Farm and Garden. 


1. W. WO0D & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


WOOD’S SEED BOOK also tells all 
about Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, and all 
Farm Seeds. 


Write for Seed Book and prices of any 





The click of | 


The worst forms of those maladies | 


will quickly yield to the 
power of Electric Bitters. 


curative 


and guaranteed by all druggists. 


Only 50e, | 


| 


| 
| 









Farm Seeds required. 
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We were weaving Page Coiled Wire Fenca many 
years before any other fence company, now in ex- 
istence, was in business. We are weaving it yet. 
PAGE WOTEN Wits FENCE €O., ADRIAN MICH, 


SAW FAILLS 


Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM. IRON WORKS 


VE So one | ay. 






















Two Bales 





the land 


of Cotton 
with the same labor which now 


on same 


makes one. 


Nitrate of Soda 


fed at the 
right time repays its cost many 


to growing crops 


times over. 

Our Bulletin, written by men who know be- 
cause they have tested it, tells what planters 
may do. It is sent /vee to all interested. Send 
name on Post Card. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, Rocm 166, New York. 














TO ALL WHO WANT TO BUY 


Wind-Mills 


AND PUMPS, 


ENGINES AND SAW-MILLS, CORN 
HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS, 
ENSILAGH AND FODDER, 
HAY AND RICE-STRAW 
PRESSES, CORN MILLS,( ORNSHEL- 
LERS, DRAG WOOD SAWS, 
SEWING MACHINES, Etc. 


We offer our services, and think we can 
save you some money. We will ship di- 
rect from manufacturer to customer. 

Wiite vs and let vs know what you 
want. Yours for service, 


W. H. WORTH & CO. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 


description. We will 








catalogue with fall 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING MACHINECO., Lyons, Mich 










SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave MARKS 
DesiIGNs 
CopyvricHts &e. 
nyone sending a sketch and description may 
ating ple gnit. our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. ‘ommunica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific Americatt. 


| A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
| eulation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
| year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,36t8r0s000. Hew York 


| Branch Office, 62 F St., Washington, D. 








j 
| 


3-5 dena hnreeeee 
vention for 
For free book, 
rite 


x gets r 
Send model, sketch or p 
freereport on patentability. 
How to Secure A 
Pate 


nts and 


RAD 


OPPOSITES. PATENT: 
"WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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7 CHANGE IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM | out illiteracy by the “force of public | the horde of evils that have just been | The law would be entirely constitu- 
PROPOSED. | opinion.” It has been done in every | subdued after a generation of blood | tional, as no colored district would 
| instance by the same method that | and toil and struggle. Whether it be | be debarred from making the same 
Compulsory Education by Local Option | protects society and insures every | right or wrong, the South is not yet , decision in exactly the same manner. 
and Gradual Extension Advocated by | man his rights of property and per- | ready for the education of all the There can be little serious opposi- 
} Mr. Jenkins. | son. negroes. to such a law because it is not forced 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : | REMEDY LIES IN LAW MUST HAVE PEOPLE'S SUPPORT. on any community. There can be t 
Along with the declaration genera-| Law is based on the publie good, a ee ae no serious difficulty in its: enforce- 
tions ago of the rights of man and | which in its last analysis is the good men realize the ixaponsiidliy of en- mecha for in idea community where 
in a later day of woman’s rights there | of the individual—for the public is | s.cing a macau ik dae it is adopted it will have the support 
needs to be another declaration— | made up of individuals. There never er a They siti Maik of a strong public chiens 
this time of the rights of the child. | was any danger or general hardship a weal mae it ate 0k ee JOHN WILBER JENKINS. 
It must be proclaimed that every | in a just and righteous law to the ail is ea piepaeed det Salk 6 Baltimore, Md 
child brought into the world has the | man who was honest. Its penalties invitee, Thesetore, it exittel, de LIFE SAVED BY ~ SWAMP-ROOT. 
right to a sound body, free from | are visited only on the persons who lie would be & woes eet, 
taint of blood; to a sound mind, pure | invade the rights of others and thus | , 414 be evaded disregarded and|Tha Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
and clear as the air of heaven, and | menace society—on criminals who goon repealed. And the suvelicn Bladder Remedy. 
to a chance in the struggle of exist- | deserve punishment. would set back the cause of educa- — 
enee—a right to have his body and} And who shall say that the man] 4:0. gor a generation. That is the | SAMPLE BOTTLE eENT FRFi BY MAIL. 
his mind trained so that they may | who denies his own tender flesh and tones & letee wanes of mn Whe 
meet the demands of this strenuous, | blood, that should be as dear to him | ,., ardently in favor of the educa-|. Swamp-Root, discovered by the em- 
complex modern life. ‘as his heart’s core, its right to a tion of both races—of all the people inent kidney and bladder specialist, 
A free State, where every citizen | chance in life, is not a criminal? —do not believe compulsory educa- get an ¢ kidney, liver, bladder 
a : ; is and uric acid troubles. 
has a hand in government, cannot No law, however, can be enforced | tion in the South is practicable. Some of the early symptoms of 
afford to rear a race of weaklings | without the support of public senti- For years in my native State of | weak kidneys are pain or dull ache in 
and ignoramuses to cumber its soil} ment. If it meet not with the ap- Wasi Canciinn ¥ Nate tele we. ie cy rheumatism, —o 
nd menace its institutions. It can- | proval of the majority it remains a| 4;,- sid fir F eadache, nervousness, catarrh 0 
) a afford to have its vast raw ma- dead letter on the statute books. So gee oe ~~ geben pie the bladder, gravel or calculi, bloat- 
; 1e problem with educators and busi- | ing, sallow complexion, puffy or dark 
terial of mind and meray go to} that no legislative act, no matter how ness men, with manufacturers and| circles under the eyes, suppression 
waste for lack of —_— ’ good it may be, can be og ha parents and men who are giving their pe Mang or = to pass water 
ystem of free government | comes not in its own day. evolu- | y:0, oiten day and night. 
rane for deedogmont must | tion is justified many (ieeine when = bond eae oe . The mild and extraordinary effect 
oppesraary g . ee believed there must be some practi-| of the world-famous kidney remedy, 
be afforded those who are ~ the fu- evolution is the safer and surer way. | og] and efficient solution, and have} Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon 
' ture to hold our country in their) No great reform, no great move- | prooded over it and searched for it realized. It stands the highest for 
hands. ment comes to its consummation in | for years. = wonderful —_ of the _ = 
| _ Many parents realize their obliga- an bout. Every wevolution that ever | coMPULSORY EDUCATION BY LOCAL aaa poe gy Aoi ey medl 
tions to their children and toil and | succeeded and stood the test of time omnes. Sadsie Rost co act somal 
struggle, that they may reap in an- | has had before it years of prepara- for everything but if you have kid- 
l other generation. Their sacrifice and | tion, of tilling the ground, of sowing The system I desire to bring to ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- 
devotion form the brightest chapter | the seed, though to the eye it sprang public consideration is for “compul-| ble you will find it just the remedy 
in our national life. They are the | suddenly into full flower. sory education by local option and “ cy q ee se q 
most useful part of the State, and The ground is being thoroughly gradual extension.” . Paice sc ad — oe 
nothing can give them such praise | prepared by the Governors and col- If each State Legislature would sample bottle of Dr.  Kilmer’s 
! as the result of their efforts. lege presidents and faithful minis- | Pass an act providing that any school | Swamp-Root and a pamphlet that 
: MUST BE CARE OF THE STATE. ters who are preaching the gospel district, on the application to the pg Nag samc i Py perpen. 
But there are other children born | of education in the South. They oo pasa . — from sufferers cured, both sent free 
to poverty and left to care and toil have been planting the seeds that are rs ' 2 SAGUSEROR FOREN, See ~onapie* hy mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
and crime—children whose eyes of | t© result in a rich harvest. And | the right to vote on the question of | Binghamton, N. Y., and please be 
ie looked out upon ignorance | Some of the plants are ready to burst compulsory education, and that if a|sure to mention that you read this 
infancy loo e Pp g ie Sie majority of the votes cast were for | generous offer in The Progressive 
and degradation and who have always | !"'° oom 2 1 1 ~ Farmer. Don’t make any mistake, 
| been shut from the light like cave | Not every part of these States in | (St eyatom © compumoty Jew would but remember the name, Swamp- 
bats kept in darkness so long that ready for universal education— apply to that district, I believe that Root, and the address, Bingke- ‘ton, 
the Uist blinds them. which means compulsory education, | @ number of districts would adopt | N. Y., on every bottle. F 
These children who are not the | Some will not be ready in a genera- | the system at once and that in a few 
care of their parents must be made tion. But many of them are. There | years it would spread rapidly. aN YOUR POCKET 
the care of the State. And thus it | 27¢ such communities, such districts In addition to this the Legislature Profits gather {2nd accumalate in the 
can turn a menace into a blessing, a in every State, and they should be | at each session might pass an omni- and ce ean eae They 
source of expense and crime into a |’#iven an opportunity to put the sys- bus bill sie apply the law to piadagee, SA ie te tien vee ae 
mine of virtue and civie wealth. tem in operation. townships without the formality or] i 30 bays" ree ‘Trial to ap : 
ie AN wo elias Bean ile WHAT STANDS IN THE WAY. expense of an election. This, of | Brtatogve“ie Beer it Sou 
right to deny to his child an educa- In the South are hundreds of thou- | course, would be where the legisla- f Paper 1 year, and the 
tion and a chance for the develop- | Sands who ardently favor such edu- | tor would, on his own responsibility, | § 


Nasiste inoubater Co- Sexea, Newton, lowa 





insert townships in his county in 


which he knew the law could be en- 
THE LIGHTNING SEED SOWER 


forced. 
Guaranteed to Sow 60 Acres per Day of 


ment of his physical and intellectual | ¢2e”, but they have been kept back 
powers. The father who keeps his by two difficulties that appeared al- 


little one from school and places him | ™0st insuperable. ig a bei ' 7 Gusrs 0! 0, Da 
Vass e . ely na he Souther g : thy, Millet, » et b 
at work where the long hours and un- It is well to speak frankly. One be mn States the | See tars 9 a 


wholesome atmosphere stunt the body of these is the negro. Thousands of | schools for the races are separate and | Qfficeon receipt of 













| Hf not } satlatactory, wanes 
. ; ; yati refund irculars free. 
and dwarf the mind is as criminal as | £004 people do not believe the great | =e districts - distinct. By | “ite wineen 
seeks j Se PR ASE ae | making the school district the unit | W. J. BUSS, Day St., Golden, Il. 
the villian who stabs it to death. mass of the negroes are capable of | Fuca ae ; We recommend the Lightning Seed Sower 
One kills the body and the other | utilizing instruction in books and | of election and legislation any white | the best sower made. They forced all others 











t hi ld adovt 1 d- | Ushiaing. Ttwilldoall'that isclained toric 
° ] a hines ife Thev | township could ado compulsory ed- | id willdoa at is claimed for i 
slowly murders body and mind and | the fincr things of life. They do not | ahIp © adop mp Wy. 1, EMMINGA, Banker, Grain. ond Seeds, 
believe that much of an education | Ucation without disturbing the con- M. L. & A. E. SELBY, Hay, Grain and Seeds, 
soul, : ; at | aes 5 eal ee al TENHAEFF & REYNOLDS, Stock Dealers. 
The only thing that will reach the aids the negro to perform the duties | @!tHons In any colored-school district. MoCRAY & THOMAS, Implement Dealers, 
venal parent is the force of law. in his sphere of service. They are | = : SS ees gee 


kept in constant fear of the political 
domination of the negro, which they 


No nation or State has ever wiped 








: - , 
WONDERFUL NERVE | will never permit as long as God’s | 2 ae 4 
Is displayed by many a man endur- | SU? shines. Many of the Constitu- VW MPV. 
ing pains of accidental Cuts, | tional amendments that limit the suf- 
Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Sore | frage and insure the whites political | J- 4. KING, PRESIDENT. F. J. HOLDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 


i 101 ’ : : The best equipped, largest, most successful and progressive business college in the 
feet or stiff joints. But there’s nO | safety are based on educational qual- | carolizas. Be okieesing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship and English, taugh by 
need for it. Bucklen’s Arnica Salve | ., . = . ins ed experts. REFERENCES: Every bank ‘and leading usiness concern in Raieig 

ifications. And if these are remover 


will kill the pain and cure the trou- | Contract given to secure our graduates positions or money refunded. Railroad fare 
ble. Tile tha Beet Gales en darth for | they fear it will open the Pandora’s | paid. Board, ten dollars permonth. No vacation. Enter any time. 


shag Write to-day for latest College souraal, Special Offers and Holiday Greetings. 
Piles, too. 25e, at all druggists. box of negro rule and let loose again Addresa, ING'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, RaLxicn, N. C 
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The Senate Committees. 
Following are the standing com- 
mittees of the State Senate as an- 
President 


It will be well for readers in- 


nounced by Turner last 
week. 
terested in any legislation to 


serve this list for reference: 


pre- 


Propositions” and Grievances.— 
Godwin, 
Duplin, 


3easley and 


Vann, Chairman; Brown, 
Spruill, Cathey, Hicks of 
Lamb, Warren, Hunter, 
Crisp. 

Privileges Eleetions.—Me- 
Laughlin,Chairman; Baldwin, Mann, 
Hoey, Norris, Bellamy, Marshall. 

Claims.—Aaron, Chairman: Mel- 
ton, Reinhardt, McMullen, Hunter, 
Pharr, Cauley and McBryde. 


and 


Judiciary.—W oodard, 


Henderson, Travis, Justice, Gilliam, 


McLaughlin, Baldwin, Vann, War- | 


ren, Norris, Hicks of Granville, Lon- 
don, Mann, Webb, Blow, White, God- 
win, Burton, Hoey, Spence, Pharr, 
MeMullan, Holton, Welborn. 
Internal Improvements.—Hicks of 


Granville, Chairman; Mann, Cathey, | 


Blow, McBryde, Thayer, Welborn. : 
Edueation.— Henderson,  Chair- 
man; White, Beasley, Spence, Hicks 
of Granville, Webb, Glenn, Mann, 
Warren, Holton. r 
Military Affairs——Pharr, Chair- 
man; Aaron, Richardson. McLaugh- 
lin, Hoey, Durham, McMullan. Mar- 
shall. 
Agriculture. 
Cathey, 
of Duplin, Reinhardt, MeBryde, 
Hunter, Thayer, Allison, Marshall. 
Banks Currency.—Walker, 
Chairman; Allison, London, 
Lamb, Milton, Pollock, 
Vann, Holton. 
Corporations.—Travis, Chairman; 
Justice, Gilliam, Baldwin, Burton, 
Godwin, Mitchell, Vann, McLaugh- 
lin, Allison, Brown Welborn. 
Finance. — London, Chairman; 
Henderson, Justice, White, Durham, 
Glenn, Blow, Brown, Mitchell,Pritch- 
ard, Allison, Walker, Webb, Aaron. 


Insurance. — White, Chairman; 
Travis, Hoey, Walker, Glenn, Bald- 
win, Thayer, Ballenger, Marshal. 

Penal Institutions. —Warren, 
Chairman; Aaron, Richardson, Mil- 
ton, Woodard, Walker, Hunter, 
Pharr, Welborn. 

Salaries and Fees.—Spence, Chair- 
man; Spruill, Walker, Norris, Mc- 
Bryde, Hicks of Granville, Gilliam, 
Ballenger, Holton. 

Engrossed Bills.—Beasley, Chair- 
man; Spence, Richardson, Hoey, 
Godwin, Bellamy, Cauley, Crisp. 

Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylums.— 
Norris, Chairman; Justice, Spruill, 
Pollock, Pharr, Milton, McMullan, 
Lamb, Crisp. 





Bellamy, Chairman; 


and 
3urton, 
Pritchard, 


Chairman; | 


Mitchell, Ballenger, Hicks | 


London, Lamb, Allison, Ballenger, 
Crisp. 

Railroad Commis- 
sion.—Justice, Chairman; London, 
Brown, Travis, Walker, Reinhardt, 
Pritchard, Mann, 
Welborn. 


Publie Roads.—Allison, Chairman; 


Railroads and 


3urton, Beasley, 


Baldwin, Pharr, Hicks of Granville, 
Norris, Thayer, Pritchard, Cauley. 


Counties, Cities and Towns.— 
| Hoey, Chairman; Webb, Hicks of 
| Duplin, Hunter, Marshall. 

Public Health.—Pollock, Chair- 
man; Spruill, Vann, Milton, Mce- 
Bryde, Durham, Brown. 

Manufaecturing.—Durham, Chair- 


;}man; Allison, Walker, Warren, Ca- 
they, McLaughlin, Burton. 
Mining.—Cathey, Chairman; Bal- 


linger, Pritchard, Spence, Webb, 
| Milton, Crisp. 

| Election Law.—Gilliam, Chair- 
| man; Travis, Webb, Henderson, 


| Beasley, Spence, Mitchell, Richard- 
| son, Warren. 
Constitutional Amendment.—Bur- 


ton, Chairman; Baldwin, Norris, 
Vann, Blow, Hicks of Granville, 
Hoey. 

Shell Fish.—Spruill, Chairman; 


Warren, Vann, Mitchell, Hicks of 
Duplin. 


Rules.—Brown, Chairman; Lon- 
don, Glenn. 
Appropriations.—Baldwin, Chair- 


|}man; Spence, Beasley, Brown, Dur- 
ham, Gilliam, Hoey, Justice, White. 

Congressional Appointment.--God- 
win, Chairman; Travis, Webb, Hoey, 
McLaughlin, Spence, Lamb, Hicks of 
Granville, Warren, Richardson. 
_dudicial Districts.—Blow, Chair- 
| man; Mann, Webb, Woodard, Jus- 
tice, Hieks of Granville, MeLaugh- 
lin, Burton, Norris. 





Officers of the Legislature. 


The President of the Senate is 
Lieutenant-Governor Wilfred D. 
Turner. Mr. A. J. Maxwell, of Rich- 
| mond County, Chief Clerk of the last 
Senate, was re-elected to the same 





position. The other officers of the 
Senate were elected as_ follows: 
Thomas J. Murphy, of Guilford, 


Reading Clerk; D. A. Betts, of Wil- 
son, Doorkeeper; D. P. Goode, of 
Burke, Assistant Doorkeeper, and 
O. P. Shell, of Harnett, Engrossing 
Clerk. 

__m the House there was a spirited 
contest for the Speakership, the suc- 
cessful candidate being Hon. Samuel 
M. Gattis, of Orange County. The 
other officers elected were: Frank D. 
Hackett, of Wilkes, Chief Clerk; F. 
B. Arendell, of Wake, Reading 
Clerk; J. H. Fonveille, of Duplin, 
Engrossing Clerk; John H. Kerr, of 
Caswell, Doorkeeper, and W. 8S. Line- 





Insane Asylums.—Glenn, Chair- 
man; Warren, Norris, Ballenger, 
Pollock, Allison, Hicks of Duplin, 


Aaron, Cauley. 

Federal Relations. — Mitchell, | 
Chairman; Richardson, Henderson, 
Justice, Woodard, Holton. 


Fish and Fisheries.—Mann, Chair- 
man; McMullan, 


3rown, Bellamy, 


Mitchell, Blow, Cauley. 


Soldiers’ 
Chairman; 


Pensions and 
Reinhardt, 


Home.— 
Henderson, 





berry, of Randolph, Assistant Door- 
keeper. 





The man that influences other men 
most is Ghristian.—Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 





A LITLE COLD, YOU 
KNOW?” will become a great danger 
if it be allowed to reach down from 
the throat to the lungs. Nip the 
peril in the bud with Allen’s Lung 
Balsam, a sure remedy containing no 
opium, 





ew Departure in 


ENDGATE BROADCAST SOWERS. 


solutely NOISELESS The onlv feed 
located IN THE HOPPER The only 
cut-off that can be operated by the 
DRIVER. Nothing to break by sudden 
jerks. Itwillsow anything anywhere. 


CLOVER SEED ATTACHMENT 
Furnished at Extra Cost. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Chambers. Berirg, 


Quinlan Compn:, 
D CATUR, ILL, 


The only seeder ever made that is ab- - 





THE NOISELESS SEEDER. 


I 


Ask your ¢ealer for it. Take no other. 
Write for circulars 





Write to-day to 





THE COLE PLANTERS, 


MADE WITH ROLLER, DRAG OR PLOW COVERERS. 
THE COLE COTTON PLANTER, With or without Fertilizer Aitatchment 


THE COLE COMBINATION PLANTER, for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
Sorghum, etc , with or without Fertilizer Attachm:nt is the most eco om cal 
and efficient Planter made. Saves at least the expense of one extra machine, 
one hand and one mule, and does better work. 


WE HAVE A FULL LINE OF PLANTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS Write 
for prices and description Let us know what you wantand we can svit you. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME AND LABOR by getting the best 


Peanuts, 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE N. C. 











WANTED _| 


For the convenience and benefit of our read- | 
ers and their friends, we! have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any | 
other article around his home he would like | 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 








Seed Corn-=)" ze white. Grainsdekp, Ceb 


small, Unsurpassed in 

and resisting drouth, 50c. peck. | 
J.E. SPENCE | 

Haywood, Chatham Co., N.C. 


A thoroughbred Jersey Bull, | 
ante #four to twelve months old. | 


Light Fawn Color’ Write | 


B. F. MORRIS, Thomasville, N C. 
500 QUAIL WEEKLY 


Wanted **,. 


R. F. GIERSCH, Raleigh, N. ©. 


yield, | 











WANTED—A few hundred acres suitable 
for Game Preserve and Winter Resort, 
located in the middle or western pard of 
North Carolina; dry climate essential. Also 
that the place shall have good water; large, 
roomy house on same desirable; quail and 
wild turkey game desired. Send particulars 
and price to E. W Clark, No. 1,000 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN IN 
each State; permanent position; $80 and ex- 
pesees. Central Tobacco Works Co., Penicks, 

7a. 





Wanted—To exchange anything for some- 
thing else? Then tell it here. 25 words or 
less for 25 cents. | 





STAR PEA HULLER, 


Wonder of the Age. 
Guaranteed to hull and clean from 10 to 15 
bushbelsof Peas per hour, or twice as many 
as any other band power machine made. 
Write for circular and prices. 
STAR PEA MACHINE CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00, 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 

First at (lemson ¢ ollege, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 

Will yield 50 per cent more corn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, . $250; One-half 
Bushel, $1 50 


What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public? 


EXf: LSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, 8S. C. 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C. 





| RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 


pay $4 when cured. No cure 
ne pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine. 


W 


ji je 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE) 


“NOTES ON ‘THE SUN YDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 18. 





Paul at Thessalonica anc Berea. 


Acts 17:1-12. 


Golden Text.—Thy word is a lamp | 


to my feet. Pslams 119:105. 

In leaving Philippi Paul seems to 
have been accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy. Luke apparently was left 
behind, as may be gathered from the 
change from “we” Acts 16:10-15 

» “they” in the lesson before us. 

After passing through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia Paul came to Thessa- 
importance 


lonica, a eity of some 


thirty-two or thirty-three miles 
southwest from Philippi. 
PAULS METHOD OF 


WORK 


MISSIONARY 


There was a synangogue of the 
and Paul fol- 


lowed his usual custom in making 


Jews in Tessalonica, 


this the centre of his missionary ef- 
forts. There is no slight significance 
in the little phrases“as his custom 
was.” (R. V.) <As one writer has 


well put it: “There are many ad- 
vantages in what may be ealled 
‘cleekwork Christianity,” regular 


hours for prayer, for reading the 
Seriptures, regular habits of giving 
and working, in contrast with spas- 
modie and impulsive religion. The 
impulses are like the spring that 
moves the works; the regular hours 
and habits are like the balance wheel 
or pendulum that regulates the move- 
ment.” 
THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL 


In the exeeedingly brief summary 


which is given of Paul’s preaching | 


at Thessalonica we 
the Gospel. The death and resur- 
rection of Jesus proved him to be 
the Christ, that is the “Anointed 
One,” or the Messiah whose coming 
was foretold in the Old Testament. 


THE RESULT OF FAITHEKUL PREACHING 


Paul’s preaching of the gospel re- 
sulted in the 
Christian church in Thessalonica. In 
this church were included both Jews 
and Greeks. It also included ot a 
few of the chief women. 


The gathering together of such a | 


body of believers was no small ac- 


complishment. It marked the evi- | 


dent presence of the Holy Spirit and 
the outpouring of the divine blessing 
upon the labors of the faithful apos- 
tle. 

A OITY IN AN UPROAR, 


The direct preaching of the gos- 
pel message must result, 
Chris- 
tianity can not divide the supremacy 
with any other faith, 
does not command the allegiance it 


later, in a moral upheaval. 


is sure to provoke the opposition of 
those to whom its claims are pre- 
sented. 

Paul’s opponents in Thessaloniea, 
as in so manv other places, were the 


Jews, who were roused by envv and 
who incited the lower elements of 
the population to a violent attack 
upon the house in which Paul and 
Silas had made their lodging. This 





have the heart of | 


establishment of a | 


sooner or 


house was kept by one Jason, who 
seems to have become a Christian 
| convert. Not finding Paul, the mob 
| dragged Jason and some other breth- 
| ren before the magistrates and ac- 
| cused them of disloyalty to Caesar. 
| This resulted in the putting of Jason 
| and his associates under bonds, and 
hastened the departure of Paul and 
Silas, 
brethren at night. 
THE NOBLE MINDED BERBANS 





who were sent away by the 


From Thessalonica Paul and Silas 
came to Berea, where there was also 
a synagogue of the Jews. Into this 
synagogue Paul went, and found his 
hearers of so attentive and respon- 
sive a character that their fame has 
come down to us through all the 
ages, and the very mention of the 
Bereans brings to our mind their no- 
bleminded devotion to the truth of 
the gospel as declared by Paul and 
confirmed by the Scriptures, which 
they diligently searched to see wheth- 
er these things were so. 








The Saviour of Sinners. 


“T am troubled all the time be- 
cause I ean’t be sure that I’m a 
Christian.” 

His friend, reading his condition 
of mind, responded: 

“Why should you be a Christian?’ 

“Why should I be a Christian? I 
don’t know what you mean by such a 
question.” 

“Ts there any command in the 
Bible for you to be a Christian? I 
don’t remember any such. Is there 
any promise of salvation to Chris- 
Are you sure that you could 
be saved if you were a Christian?” 

“You bewilder me,” said the 
doubter. 


tians 2 





my friend, to look 
| squarely at the important matter 
Whom 


Christ come into this world 


“T want you, 


you eame here to talk about. 


did Jesus 
to save?” 

“Sinners.” 

“Are you a sinner ?” 

“Yes,” came out heartily, “I’ve no 
doubt about that.” 

“You are not deceiving yourself 
| now with a false hope, my friend?’ 

“T think not,” and a feeble smile 
played over the doubter’s face. “T 
think I can feel sure on that point, 
whatever other doubt I have.” 

“Well, now, my friend, you see for 
yours7lf how the case stands. Jesus 
Christ came into this world to save 
You are one of that sort; 
I’m another. You say that you can’t 
satisfy yourself that you are a Chris- 
| tian. JI was in the same fix for 
But you do know that you 
are a sinner. I also felt sure on 
that point. So I came as a sinner 
to trust Christ as a Saviour. I ad- 


sinners. 


years. 


of mind for a century or so the mat- 
ter of -being sure of being a Chris- 
tian. Let us trust the Saviour of 
sinners as our Saviour, and let us 
find joy in working for Him.” 

And another troubled doubter be- 
came a cheerful, trustful, saved sin- 
ner, by being helped to look outside | 
of himself instead of inside. He 
was for years active in leading 
others, in the home field and in the 

_ foreign field, to trust the Saviour of 
sinners as their Saviour.—Sunday- 
| School Times. 


: : | 
| vise you to do the same, leaving out 
and when it | 











tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 
relied upon 





Experience has taught that they YY. 
ARE THE BES 

Sold under three warrants 

that our seed will do their 

part in the making of the 

crop. Catalogue free. 


A, 3J.H. GREGORY & SON f Zi 
| Marblehead, 
Mass. 


THE BUSINESS “AGENCY 


CAN 
Save You Money in Your Purchases 
IN 


WACONS, 


ONE-HORSE, TWO-HORSE, 
With or without body and seat. 


al inor 
deg sale rs, 1 9088 Seed Annan’ 
post paid free to all applicants. 
6. M. FERRY & CO., 
tens Mich. 








pts 
ae 














BUCCIES, 


OPEN AND TOP. 
SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 











- 





~ SouD DISK. CUTAWAY OR 


Drag Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTINGS. 








Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 


Farm and Poultry, Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 











Cook Stoves 


From $11.00 Up. 
WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 











Pianos and Oreans Fully Warrante 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog. IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. Box Cover or Drop Head, five 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.59. GRANULATED SUGAR 
| $4 75 per 100 lbs. 
| 





SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 114 cts. per 
ib. Best Leaf Lard, ‘in tirces, 114% cts. per bb. 
| Other quantities and qualities in propestion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
| ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


T. B. PARKER, 5. B, A, 


prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 





Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, whocontributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
‘and I will get prices. 


105 WEST MARTIN ST., (Academy of 
Music Bldg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 





we 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Fortune-Telling With Dominos. 

For an evening’s amusement for- 
tune-telling has long been in favor. 
We have, however, grown tired of 
eards, tea leaves and palmistry, and | 
with the approach of the social and 
“sociable” season, long for something | 
yet possessing | 
the charm of novelty. Dominos will, 
this winter, supply the proper me- 
dium for fortune-telling, but they 
must never be consulted on either 
Monday or Friday. 

The room in which the future is to 
be tested should be of inky darkness, 
with a half-dozen or more white 
lights set in the form of double-three 
dominos; and a gown of black and 
white “polka-dot” forms an appro- 
priate costume for the “revealer of 
destinies.” 

The dominos should rest face down 
on a smooth table of white marble or 
oil-cloth. When the future is to be 
consulted, the inquirer seats Himself 
at the table, shuffles the dominos, and 
from them draws five dominos. From 
these the seer must concoct a “revela- 
tion” of sufficient detail and length. 
As an aid the following rule is given: 

Double-six denotes receipt of 
money, will be very rich. 

Six-five denotes amusement and 
success. 

Six-four denotes early marriage 
and much happiness. 

Six-three denotes constancy and 
affection. 

Six-two denotes orderly, economi- 
eal and industrious. 

Six-one denotes will marry twice, 
rich in old age. 

Six-blank denotes will learn of 
death of a dear friend. 

Double-five denotes will be very 
lucky in everything. 

Five-four denotes will marry poor. 

Five-three denotes ample means 
and eventual wealth. 

Five-two denotes unfortunate love 
affair. 

Five-one denotes an invitation to 
an enjoyable affair. 

Five-blank denotes avoid gambling 
and games of chance. 

Double-four denotes lucky to lov- 
ers, farmers and laborers. 

Four-three denotes neither riches 
nor poverty. 

Four-two denotes a change in your 
circumstances. 

Four-one denotes you will be child- 
less but rich. 


along similar lines, 


Four-blank denotes quarrels and 
separations, never marry. 
Double-three denotes immense 


riches. 


A MARVELOUS INVENTION. 








Wonders never cease. A machine 
has been invented that will cut, paste 
and hang wall paper. 
inventions and discoveries seems to 
be unlimited. Notable among great 
discoveries is Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery for Consumption. It has done 
a world of good for weak lungs and 
saved many a life. Thousands have 
used it and conquered Grip, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia and Consumption. 
Their general verdict is: “It’s the 
best and most reliable medicine for 
throat and lung troubles.” Every 50¢ 
and $1.00 bottle is guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free. 


The field of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Three-two denotes fortunate in 
love, marriage and business. 
Three-one denotes not favorable. 
Three-blank denotes your sweet- 
heart is deceitful. 
Double-two denotes thrifty 


successful, moderately rich. 


Two-ones denotes a life of luxury, | 


but never marry. 
Two-blank denotes poverty and bad 


| luck. 


Double-ace denotes constancy in 
love and marriage. 


Ace-blank denotes travel in great | 


luxury. 

Double-blank denotes _ selfish, 
miserly and heartless—What To 
Eat. 





Some Queer Chinese Customs. 


The style for Chinamen to wear 
their hair in a queues was introduced 
only two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Before that time the Chinese wore 
full heads of hair. When the Tatars 
fought against them and took the 
throne of China, they compelled the 
men to shave their heads and wear 
queues to show that they had been 
conquered. 

If a man in China wears a mous- 
tache, it shows that he is a grand- 
father. 


Chinese lepers are compelled to 


live in boats and they beg by holding | 


out little bags on the end of bamboo 
poles. 

Our tailors draw the needle in- 
ward; Chinese tailors stitch out- 
ward. 

Chinese soldiers wear their swords 
on the right side while ours wear 
theirs on the left. 

We use our own names when en- 
gaged in business; in China fancy 
names are taken. 

An American man wears one watch 
hidden in his pocket; a Chinaman 
sometimes wears two outside his 
clothes with the faces exposed. 

We think it impolite to ask a per- 
son’s age; in China it is a high com- 
pliment, and there a man is congrat- 
ulated if he is old. 

A Chinaman has no pockets, but 
uses his stockings for his papers and 
earries his folded fan stuck in the 
back of his neck. 

The Chinese begin dinner with de- 
sert and end with soup and fish. 

The spoken language of China is 
never written, and the written lan- 
guage is never spoken. 

A Chinese visiting card is eight 
inches long, three inches wide and 
bright red in color. Besides the 
name, sometimes is added, “Your 


| stupid younger brother bows his head 
| in salutation.” 


A Chinaman never shakes hands 
with you, but shakes his own hand 
instead. We cut our finger-nails 
short; they let theirs grow long. 
Long finger-nails denote the lady and 
gentleman in China. Ladies some- 
times have silver shields, which they 


put over their nails to keep them | 
from breaking. 
The Chinese do not kiss. They sel- 


dom embrace, and, in bowing to one 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘‘business Dairying” and 
Oat. 2865 free. W. Chester, Pa. 


and | 





| From registered stock, 
; marked, Price $7.50 eaca. 


another, they bend down almost to | 
the ground. Men and boys in our | 
land remove their hats when they | 
enter the house; in China thev keep | 
them on. 

The women and girls do not receive | 
visitors in company with their hus- | 
bands, sons, and brothers. When a | 


| Chinese doctor is called to attend a | 
| woman or girl he generally sees only | 


her wrist. 

We wear black when we go into 
mourning. The Chinese wear white, | 
and they send out white mourning- 
ecards. They put on light blue for 
half-mourning. When the days of 
sorrowing are ended, they give a 
feast to their friends. 

Officers of the Chinese army wear 
buttons on their caps instead of ep- 
aulets on their shoulders, to indicate 
their rank. 

They begin their books at the back | 
instead of the front; and in dating | 
their letters they put the year first, 
then the month, and then the day. 

They boil their bread instead of 
baking it. Peddlers go about the 
streets selling boiled biscuits. They 
eat eggs, but never serve them soft | 
boiled. They pickle the eggs in lime; | 
and the older such eggs are, the bet- | 
ter they like them. They never drink | 
cold water, and their wine is served 
boiling hot. 

They do not wash their hands be- 
fore dinner. After the meal a serv- 
ant brings a hot, wet cloth, and the 
guests use it to rub off their hands 
and faces, passing it from one to the 
other. They eat from the table as 
we do. They use chop-sticks instead 
of knives and forks. The food is 
served in small porcelain bowls, the 
meats being cut into little cubes; 
and the tea is served in cups, with 
the saucers on top. 

Shoes are made principally of 
straw and of cloth. We black our 
shoes all over; but a Chinaman 
whitens his, and then only the sides 
of the soles. When a baby begins 
to walk, it is given a pair of knit | 
shoes with a cat’s face on the toes, 
this being supposed to render it as 
sure-footed as the cat. 

At Chinese weddings old women 
act as bridesmaids. 








Bevrare of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 


| 
| 





Such articles should never be used except on | 


prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 


Cure, manufactured by F. J. Chene 


Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It ia 
taken internally and is made in T 
by F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 
&@a~ Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, 


WITH ANO WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod, 





racing, etc., Free. 
a Bostrom, Brady Ilfg. Co., 
8144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR Sk LE 6 Berkshire pigs, eight 
. weeks old; 2 boar, 4sows. 
Very fine pigs, well 





them, a 
W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C, 


& Co., | 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken | 
internally, acting directly upon the biood and | 
mucous surfaces of thesystem. In buying Hall’s | 


‘oledo, Ohio, | 


Send for descriptive | 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- | 


First money gets | 











A other S 
Gre a 


Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many @ medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childheod. It has 
cured children for 50 years. Bettie by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S$. FREY, BALTIMGRE, MD. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ‘ ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Covnty. 

Lecturer—J. ©. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 


Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 


| Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County, 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


| Beaufort County. 


Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G aham, Warrenton, 
Dr. J. E. Pe'son, Pikeville, 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, HillJsboro, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 


| Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 


P. H. Eeck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Preridents—W. L. 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 


Baxter, 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T, B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lamb, 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

8S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
(3) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(eo) A, T, McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
Mckae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tovia; (9) W. A. Gr. ham, Machpelah; (10) A. 
Cannon, Hors: Shoe, 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce, Reidsville. 

G. E, Flow, Monroe, 

J.C, Ray, Boone, 

OFFICERS, 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

b. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian, 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 

Gerald McUCar.by, Botanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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WOMAN’S WORK _ 





Training the Will. 


as their children are growing - up 


| around them, begin to realize that 


Her first remembrance of the con- | 


quering power of her own will is that 
on a certain oeeasion, when she was 
about two years old, she was trotting 


along by her mother’s side on her way | 


they are making a mistake in this re- 
gard. To such I would say: Rejoice 
that you have seen the error in time; 
be sure that there is no fault which 


| may not be corrected by the help of 


to make a eall, when her attention | 


was attracted by a little red cart 
which was displayed at the side of a 
shop door. 
and ealmly took possession of it. 


She wanted it, of course, | 


It | 


was explained to her that the play- | 


thing was not hers, and she must 


leave it; but Midget already under- | 


stood something of commercial trans- 
actions and commanded mamma to 
“buy that tart for baby wight away.” 
This it was not convenient to do, so 
mamma gently refused. Then came 
the storm which is always so: trying 
for a mother to endure in public. 
The little face reddened, the foot was 
stamped, and Midget sereamed lus- 
tily: “I will have it!” She eonquer- 
ed, and presently trundled the little 
red cart away, an expression of per- 
fect satisfaction beaming all over her 
rose-leaf face. 


The child never forgot that vie- 


tory, nor the method by which it was | ; ; Se 
| pedestrian suit of its important place 


From that hour she domi- 
nated her family. What she wished 


obtained. 


to do she did, what she wanted she 
had, if it was within the bounds of 
possibility. As she grew up she de- 
veloped many fine traits both of mind 
and heart. 
trious, studious. She was generous, 
loyal and very loving, but her whole 
family dreaded rousing that will, and 
it, when 
possible, or when it was really up in 


her teachers also avoided 
arms, reason departed, and only the 


blind instinct to have her own way 


remained. It was always alluded to 


by her friends as “uneonquerable.” 
By and by there came a new element 


into the home life; a new friend had 


beei: made who could not be reeon- | . 
| the new coats and jackets. 
nature 
She be- | : : : 
: | excellenee of the season, and it will 


ciled to have that splendid 
spoiled in such a manner. 


lieved there might be a way in which 


She was energetic, indus- | 








God.—Eleanor A. Hunter. 





The Shirt-Waist Suit. 

The shirt-waist suit is no longer 
solely associated with the summer 
girl. The girl of the autumn and 
winter has laid claim to it. The 
truth is, the summer girl when she 
merged into the winter girl just 
eouldn’t give it up. And why should 
she? It had proven the most useful 
gown she had ever owned—practical 
for so many occasions, and with a 
certain simple, yet distinctive, smart 
style of its own. And so it is that 
the shirt-waist suit is just as much 
the fashion this winter as it was dur- 
ing the summer days. In fact, for 
every-day wear it is the most popular 
costume of the season. 

It is made up not only in cheviot 
and any of the soft woolens, but in 
velveteen and velvet, which give it a 
broader range of usefulness than 
ever. Of course, it doesn’t deprive the 


in the wardrobe of the well-zowned 
woman, it simply divides honors with 
The new pedestrian suit is a trifle 
longer than it was in the spring. It 


it. 


just clears the ground all around, 
and is referred to as the instep skirt. 
There is no longer the slightest trace 
of awkwardness about it. It is a 


gracefully hanging skirt.—December | 


Woman’s Home Companion. 





Fashion Hints for Winter. 


The shirt-waist costume is essen- 


| tial to a perfeetly appointed ward- 


robe, and velveteen of good quality 


| is desirable for its development. 


the young girl could learn self-con- | 


trol; her will, by the help of God, 
could conquer itself. The girl had 
perfect confidence in her friend, and 
great love for her; so there were loy- 
ing talks together, the beauty of the 
Divine Life was pointed out, the help 
of the only One in all the world who 
ever completely resigned his own will 
that he might do the will of him that 
sent him, was sought. 
the girl’s generosity, and honor, and 
love was not in vain. The struggle 
was begun. 
ed a hundred times, but she never 
once gave in. 
and sometimes even yet the old temp- 
tation assails her, but the habit of be- 
ing on guard is formed; she ean con- 
trol herself, and she does; to have 


The appeal to | 


It lasted years. She fail- | 


the power of self-command establish- | 


ed was all she needed to make her the 


light of her own home and a blessing | : 
| where there are no domestic ruptures 


to all who knew her. 

To parents who understand the im- 
portance of self-control, and who 
have the ability to do it, this little 
Story may seem a trivial thing; but 
there are fathers and mothers who, 


| relieve you, but cure. 


Cape collars distinguish nearly all 





SPRA 


Velvet has been the material par | 


undoubtedly continue in favor. 

The cloth costume will be a promi- 
nent feature of the spring fashions, 
and white mohair with a silky sur- 
face is promised an unprecedented 
reign. 

Crepe de chine is the most artistic 
material for evening gowns or those 
intended for semi-formal occasions; 
but many of the evening dresses are 
made of chiffon and lace, and show 
narrow borders of fur, chinchilla or 
mink tail. 
becomes and more 
of 


Lace 
feature 


more 


| 





a | 
fashionable dress, and | 
| leather has an important position in | 


She is a woman now, | ,.: . . 
| trimmings this season. 


Muffs have grown to a prodigious || 


size.—From The Delineator for Feb- | 


ruary (jus issued). 





DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


It is exceptional to find a family 


occasionally, but these can be lessen- 
ed by having Dr. King’s New Life 
Pills around. Much trouble’ they 
save by their great work in Stomach 
and Liver troubles. They not only 
25c, at all 
druggists. 





Hello, G 


Acme 


PEANUT ROASTER 


ocer! 


Does your trade increase with stale peanuts? 
Now take the hint—keep up with times and 


Get the Only Peanut Roaster 


That will give you FRESH ROASTED NUTS every hour in the day with NO 
LABOR (3 minutes), NO ATTENTION, NO EXPENSE (2 cents). 
More of your customers would buy peanuts if you had them always 
fresh roasted. If you don’t sell peanuts why not add that line to your 
business? It pays a Isrge profit, takes no time, and but little capital. 


THIS IS THE 1902 ROASTER. Price $17.50. 





Send for ful circular to 


DD. Tt, Gore Co., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 





118 to 124 N. Water Street, . = 


WILMINGTON, N. C, 





Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH Io, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 





Stock Raising 

Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 
Entomology 

Soil Study 

Farm Crops 

Farm Chemistry 
Care of Boilers and Engines 
Feeds and Feeding 
Breeds and Breeding 
Stock Judging 


practical ; 








A 


ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION, 


No Examinations Required 
BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, EtTc., FOR 
WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. :::: 

Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


Acircular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


These courses are tor farmers, old or young; they are 


they are designed for those who are inter- 
They are tothe 


. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh N.C. 





Shrubbery, etc. Easily carried and worked, simple and 
back, and all brass pump. Nothing to corrode. 


in free catalog. Write forit. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP 


YING IS EASY —» 


and you have an outfit always ready at a moment’s 
notice for a small or l: 


GARFIELD KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 


Best sprayer made for nine-tenths of all work, as Cotton 


We also make the Empire King and Orchard 
Monarch, mounted sprayers forlarge operations, and others for all purposes. Fully described 


oe 










arge job in the 


Tobacco, Potatoes, Gardens. 
durable. Copper tank concaved to fit 


CO., 224 Eleventh St,,Elmira, N.Y. 
ESB TSE LAG a ARS 











Every Farmer i North Carolina 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 





From now until February 1, 1903, 
on the subscription list is requested to 
~ cription, 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


every Subscriber whose name is now 
see his neighbors, and secure their sub 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months, 


For two new subscribers and 


$2.00, 6 maqnths 


For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


(Tuesday, January 13, 1903. 








f FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 





OFFICE: . 1066 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year..................0ceee« $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months wee D0 
Trial subscription, 8 monthbs................000 25 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


ROGRESSIVE 


| which the 


| 
| 


seribers for the post-office from 


leter was written 


and | 


mailed, we do not know where to | 


look. Even if, after a long search, 


| we should find the name, we would 


W hen sending your renewal be sure to give | 


exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MEk, Raieigh, N. C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
coutinue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “] Jan. 
02," shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1802; “1 Sep. ’03,”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





An Explanation. 

Hillsboro, N. C., Jan. 9, 1903. 

On December 27th I was accident- 
ally shot, while hunting with a party 
of friends. Since that time I have 
been unable to do any business what- 
ever except to dictate letters the last 
two days. My mail was detained’in 
the post-office in Raleigh and was 
not forwarded to me at this place 
until yesterday (January 8th). . 

This explains why many letters 
have not been answered, which I re- 
gret. I am now rapidly improving 
and hope to be able to return to 
Raleigh by the 19th. Until that 
time the brethren will please bear 
with me. I will give them the best 
service I can under the circum- 
stances. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 





Simple Rules Frequently Overlooked. 


When money, checks, 
money orders, drafts, or stamps to 
The Progressive Farmer, be sure to 
send a letter with the remittance 
stating the amount, what it is for, 
who sends it, and the name of the 
post-office through which you get 
your mail. 

Whenever you wish us to change 
the address of your paper from one 
office to another, it will cost you 
nothing to have it done. Ask the 
postmaster 


mailing 


will attend to it promptly and prop- 
erly. But if you write us to change 
the address, name the office from 
which, as well as the office to which, 
you wish the change made, and never 
forget to sign your name in plain 
English. 
Sometimes subscribers passing 
through or visiting a town many 
miles away from home, secure money 


orders or checks and send us, dating | 


their letters from the town from 
which they are writing, and forget to 


mention the office at which they re- | Branci’s Gcevine Rattlesnske 


ceive the paper. 
find the 


Not being able to 





AT THE FIRST SIGN 
cramp or other pain in the bowels 
take Perry Davis’ Painkiller in hot 
water, sweetened and you have mas- 
tered the difficulty. There is but one 
Painkiller, Perry Davis’. 25 and 50c. 


at either office and he | 


name in our list of sub- | 





not be certain it was not another 
man with the same name. 

We trust all the brethren will see 
the importance of, and in future ob- 
serve, these simple rules. 





We are glad to be able to replace 
our 1902 “Footpath to Peace” eal- 
endar with a new one for 1903 bear- 
ing the same inspiring message. The 
ealendar is issued by The Outlook 
Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, and above the pad of dates 
the now famous words of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke are attractively printed 
in large, old-fashioned type: 

“To be glad of life, because it 
gives you the chance to love and to 
work and to play and to look up at 
the stars; to be satisfied with your 
possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the 
best of them; to despise nothing in 
the world except falsehood and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except cow- 
ardice; to be governed by your ad- 
mirations rather than by your dis- 
gusts; to covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s except his kindness of 
heart and gentleness of manner; to 
think seldom of your enemies and 
often of your friends, and every day 
of Christ; and to spend as much 
time as you can, with body and with 
spirit, in God’s out-of-doors—these 
are little guide-posts on the footpath 
to peace.” 

The price of the calendar is 25 
cents. Order of the publishers. 





REMOVES WIRE-CUT BUNCHES 


Ransom, Il., March 1, 1900. 

I used your CAUSTIC BALSAM 
on my horse which had a very bad 
wire-cut and very much enlarged on 
the hock joint. It took off the lump, 
and the horse is now as good as when 


a colt. M. T. LAMB. 


The Noiseless Seeder, advertised 
in another column is said to poss~ss 
special merit, and to embody in its 
construction all the good features 
of the others besides many other su- 
perior advantages. For fuller par- 
ticulars see the ad. and write the 
manufacturers, The Chambers, Ber- 
ing, Quinlan Co., Deeatur, Tl. 

-80 For 


“ 
200 Egg 
iNnCUBATOR 
Verfect tn construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
26g. Write for catalog to-day. 


_ GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


PES 
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FOAS 


ifj May deposit money in bank till 
SUL 


& position is secured,or pay out 





of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
s oS ’ - 
3 Draughon’s Zz 
: Practical... tf, * 
8 = Y, 
& Business ... prt § 
| Nashville, Atianta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogte free.) Galveston, 
| Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


a | 
of a | other var et 


regis‘ered Jetter, or muney erder 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliahilitv. Endorsed by business men 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Stuy. 





WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, Care 
fuly selected. Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
grown on p antation of 1,600 acres, 
PURE SEED IMPrO-¢SIRLE where different Kinds 
are grown. 102. 15¢., 202, 25e 14 ih, 40c., 1% Jb. 
65c.. 1 Ib. $1.25, 10 ibs, € 0, delivered, Remi: by 
send for seed 
annual Manual on melon culture, 10c, 

M.I. BRANCH, 
Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia. 








THE MARKETS | 





RALEIGH COTTON, | 


Raleigh N.C., January 3 1902. | 


Receipts ...... 26 balZ 
Prices today 8'4@r3,4 
Price this day last vear 7% 

Reeeipts this season .. 11,939 
Receipts last season — 7.572 | 
Cottonseed, per bushel = 21 | 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 


Charlotte, N. C., January 10, 1963. 





| 
NIRS cnsvepeccess> cwanes ..$ 75 @M1 00 | 
Chickens—spring ........ ........ ..... 15 @ 22 | 
Hens—per head............. . ...... ... 28 @ 30 | 
ee ‘1@ 2 
Beeswax 20@ 22 | 
Turkeys. ern 10@ 12% | 
Come. ....:... 60 | 
Ducks 20 @ 22 | 
Wheat -. 64@ 99 
Wheat—seed . 100 
OD fos. xexace ‘pnnaivets 45 
LS are <a 
PORN foes ie ose-0 aacnanseadscey seeecees @ 9 
Sides....... —? 9@ 10 
Skins—caif......... . 40@ 50 
Hides—dry salt ; a a, j 
Tallow—unrendered _..... -.............. 2@ 2% | 





FOR SALE Louisiana Paper Shell Pe- 
° cans. Enclose stamp if in- 

terested in nut culiure, or l0c. for sample cf 

nuts. W. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh. N.C. 


LIGHTNING SEED SOWER $1.25. | 
| 
One mustn’t judge the worth of | 


the Lightning Seed Sower by its lit- 
tle price. 

It is cheap because it is simple and 
not complicated with wheels, eecen- 
tries and mechanical appliances that 
require an engineer to operate. Its 
simplicity is one of its strong points 
and its splendid sowing quality is 
another. 

No matter where you live, the 
maker of the Lightning Seed Sower, 
W. J. Buss, Golden, Illinois, will send 
one complete by mail all charges paid 
on receipt of $1.25. 

You will find it one of the best 
cheap investments you ever made. 
Circulars and testimonials are free 
and sent on request. 








A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 








WAS | 
MHS. SS | 
=, hy yp ain ‘ } 





Above is a reproduction of a beau- 


| tiful picture, entitled “The Favored 


| exhibited. 


One.” The original is an elegant oil 
painting by a famous French artist, 





and has attracted attention wherever | 


It is now owned by Geo. 
H. Stahl, of Quiney, Ill. Mr. Stahl 
has had made a limited number of 


| views in natural colors, suitable for 
| framing, sixe 10x14 inches, and if 


| twenty-first day. 


| 


you will send him four cents in post- 


age to cover cost of packing and | 


mailing, he will send you a copy free 
of charge, if you will mention The 
Progressive Farmer. He will also 
send you one of his handsome new 
‘atalogues, containing 14 colored 
views of Ineubators and Brooders, 
including one showing the “Develop- 
ment of the Chick” from the first to 
Write at once, for 
the supply of views is limited. 








Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- 
tain thirty pounds of 


Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 


The books are free; send name 
and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


acc R 


LOG 


BNC 





White Wyandotte. 


Chas. F. Cates, of The ‘Quaker Hill Farm, 
Swepsonville, N. C., is again offering some 
very fine White Wyandotte Chickens for sale, 
They make a specialty of this breed—raising 
nothing else. rite them for prices. 





SEABOARD 


Air Line Raitway 


SOAPITA: ~-IPY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the Scuti 
aud Southwest, Fiorida, Cuba, Texas, Crlifor 
nia ard Mexico, reaching the Capitals of siz 









States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARDS. 
Dei» Baily 
No, $i Wo. 27 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pr 
Ar Hamiet, ~ 70 am lee pin 
Ar Colursbia, ee 93 aw li aw 
Lv Columbia, bia scam 1'5am 
Savannab “ 2iy pm 4538 aw 
Ar Jacksonville, at 7 pm 91am 
Ar Tamova i 64,am 64 pm 
No, 83. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, . 7O am 73 pm 
ar a ” Ce ere 
Ar Charlotte, sd 1.8 am ih? pm 
Ar Atiants,j ag 85 pm Tham 
Ar Augusta, C & W coo B 4) PD seco ca 
Ar Macon, © of Ga 78 pm 1145 am 
Ar Montgomery .92) pm 6:5 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala., a a ae ws i 
Ar New Orleans, L & N.......725 am 
Ar Nashville, NC&st.L.. 4 am 
Ar Mempbis, “ 415 pm 
Wars. 
aehintenied No, 32 No. 83 
Ly Kaisigh, BAL l2gam Llibam 
Ar Norlina, * S#2am 115 pe 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 71am 633 pm 
No. 34 So, 6 
Lv Raleigh, BAL 1385 ara 11°56 ate: 
Ar Norlina, $*2am 12 pm 
Ar Richmond, * 68.8am 45 pw 
Ar Washingion, PHi.........Jui am 856 px 
Ar New York, @ DSSCG.. couse ALS PT 
Ar Raliimore, . UBaeam aa pm 
4r Philadeiphia, ° i36 pm 2saw 
Ar New York, si 418 pm 6B # in 
Ar Washington, N& WBSB, ............ 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, 538 P (o........ ....--...... 8845 a im 
Ar Philacelphia, N YPA@N, 6 46 u am 
Ar New York. ad §$1l,p9m &:s' am 


Note — (a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 


| Time 


Connections at Jacksonville and Tam pu for 
all Ficrida Kast Coast points. and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and Califi-rnix. 


TRAINS ARerYE AT RALEIGH AS 
"OS 


LLOe¥s;: 
F om No: th 





I, Ae ic co ncascnsoonaninancsecncesaaenadsisccessnaaseesene 49aw 
No 41 at.. 35 pm 
No. «7 at < 

No, 34 at 

No. 38 at 








Pull- 


' man berths reserved and reservations 


Tickets on sale to all points. 


made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


©. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
*Phones 117. Raleigh, N. ©. 
H. 8. LEARD, “%. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Yarboro House Building, 


XUM 





